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STATION agent should be paid what he is worth. 

Everybody will agree to this. But how to decide the 
rate of pay is not easy. The significance of the letter on this 
subject, printed in another column, is in the suggestion which 
it gives that a straight-edge is not a suitable instrument for 
regulating agents’ pay. To the superintendent this suggestion 
is a reminder that labor-union principles, forever seeking 
“standardization,” do not apply. But the absence of the stim- 
ulus of the labor-union grievance committee throws on the 
superintendent all the greater responsibility for seeing that no 
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grievance arises. “Each case should be considered on its own 
merits.” This means that the superintendent must know very 
much more about the work, at some of his stations, than super- 
intendents usually know. In the absence of well-defined rules 
for grading the salaries of agents and fixing the number of 
helpers that they should have, a constant effort to increase the 
quality of the service will, in the long run, indicate quite well 
what ought to be done; for if agents are made more efficient, 
and if this policy is pursued vigorously, the men, when not 
adequately paid, will resign and go into other business. At 
any rate the younger men will do this; and these men’s status 
should be reasonably well defined before they become old. An _ 
efficient agent, popular in his own town, should have his pay 
slightly increased every few years. In sticking to the ‘policy 
of advancing agents only by transferring them to another sta- 
tion, a railroad often goes against its own interest. The worth 
of a station agent, like that of a physician, or a lawyer, is in 
large degree measured by his popularity, which in the majority 
of cases is a plant of slow growth. At least, it is one that 
cannot be forced. 





OR a number of years the electrical night of the New York 
Railroad Club has been one of the features of the year’s 
program. Heretofore the discussion has been marked by the 
crispness of the ideas advanced and the, sometimes, sharp con- 
troversy between advocates of rival systems, coupled with some 
more or less poignant prognostications of what the future was 
to bring forth. But this atmosphere of the meeting was dis- 
sipated on Friday last, and the entire tone was changed from 
that of a few years ago. The discussion opened with the some- 
what startling statement that no new electrification work of 
steam railroads had been undertaken during the past year. 
There had been some extensions, but no new work, and the 
reason given was the frank one that nothing had come up that 
warranted electrification. It was stated as a matter of course. 
The flamboyant attitude of the electrical engineer of a dozen 
years ago, which has been gradually disappearing, showed no 
signs of even a past existence. The atmosphere was one in- 
dicating a settled state of affairs. Electricity no longer needs 
an advocate. Its capabilities and limitations are known, and 
it is accepted by all at its face value, and, so, it has dropped out 
of sight as a question to be discussed as to its availability and 
possibility of application. It can be made to do its work and 
its adoption has become merely a matter of local conditions, 
operating facilities and cost. 





© of the fundamental contentions of the firemen in pre- 
senting their demands for higher wages to the board of 
arbitration is that labor and, in this specific instance, firemen 
should share in the increase in revenue of railroads due to in- 
creased efficiency of the plant and to the greater volume of 
business. In presenting their case and in examining both their 
own witnesses and cross examining the railroads’ witnesses they 
have at times confused with this contention certain socialistic 
doctrines which may be inadequately summarized by saying that 
they demand that while labor be protected from any of the 
risks of a business enterprise, it shall, on the other hand, share 
proportionately with those who take the risks in profits, if the 
business turns out to be profitable. On Tuesday issue was 
squarely joined on the underlying contention of the firemen, in 
the testimony of D. F. Crawford, general superintendent of 
motive power of the Pennsylvania Lines West. Carefully pre- 
pared figures had been.submitted showing that from actual ob- 
servation it was clear that there was no relationship between the 
weight of a locomotive and the work of a fireman. Mr. Craw- 
ford gave it as his unhesitating opinion that larger locomotives 
now in service were not worked in general as close to capacity 
as were the smaller locomotives in service some years ago, and 
that if the work of the fireman varied in any fixed ratio, it was 
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more nearly in proportion to the percentage of work that was 
being gotten out of a locomotive, compared to its total capacity, 
than on any other basis. Mr. Crawford was asked whether in 
his opinion the heavier trainloads and greater traffic density 
were due to any added effort or any increased efficiency on the 
part of the man firing the locomotive. His answer was an un- 
qualified “no.” Cross examining Mr. Crawford, Mr. Carter 
asked him whether this was not from the point of view of the 
employer, implying, as we understand it, that the employer’s 
point of view is that labor should not be allowed to share in 
the profits. in the gaining of which they took no risk; but Mr. 
Crawford and probably Mr. Carter himself were not confused 
by this secondary issue. Mr. Crawford made it unmistakably 
plain that, regardless of any theory supposed to be held by em- 
ployers at variance with the theories of organized labor, in his 
opinion the fireman had contributed nothing whatsoever as a fac- 
tor in the development of heavier trainload and greater traffic 
density. If we understood Mr. Crawford correctly, the fireman 
has no more claim to a share in the increase in earnings on 
freight due to larger locomotives than has the mechanical drafts- 
man who copies from an engineer’s instructions the drawings 
of this locomotive. 


HE address by Halford Erickson, member of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, an abstract of which is published 
elsewhere in this issue, is of especial interest at this time for 
several reasons. The general subject of regulation of public 
utilities by commissions is prominently before the public; and 
Mr. Erickson’s address is a broad statement and discussion of 
the policy of regulation followed by a commission that has large 
powers and has for some years been recognized, regardless of 
changes in its personnel, as one of the ablest and fairest regu- 
lating bodies in the country. The specific subject of valuation 
of railways also is prominently before the public, Congress hav- 
-ing just passed a law providing for a valuation of all the rail- 


ways in the United States; and Mr. Erickson tells in detail 
how valuations of all kinds of public utilities, including railways, 
are made, and the factors that are included, by a state commis- 
sion that has studied this subject thoroughly from the stand- 
points of law, economics and public policy, and that has had a 
long and varied experience in making public utility valuations. 
Finally, the address gains interest from the experience and 


personality of its author. Mr. Erickson, prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Wisconsin commission, was active in the politics of 
his state, was a supporter of the LaFollette wing of the repub- 
lican party, and was one of Governor LaFollette’s original ap- 
pointees to the commission in 1905, when it was reorganized with 
largely increased powers. The other members appointed at that 
time were John Barnes and Prof. B. H. Meyer, both of whom 
long since retired from the commission. Mr. Erickson is, there- 
fore, the oldest member of the Wisconsin commission in point 
of service. In view of all these facts, the moderate tone of Mr. 
Erickson’s address, and his outline of the principles and meth- 
ods that should be followed in public regulation, have much 
significance. His utterances are equally different in form and 
substance from those the public is accustomed to hearing from 
the radicals among politicians and railroad commissioners, and 
from the extreme conservatives among public utility managers. 
Undoubtedly both the tone and substance are partly due to the 
fact that Mr. Erickson has a natural disposition to be moderate; 
but they must also be very largely due to his thorough study 
of and great experience with the matters he discusses. The 
basis of the hope for the success of government regulation in 
the United States is that the number of moderate men among 
both those who regulate public utilities and those who manage 
them, is, as indicated by their public utterances, rapidly increas- 
ing and that it will continue to do so; for experience in this 
country has shown that men of moderate temper and views can 
usually agree on and carry out harmoniously sane and fair 
policies. 
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GRADE AND CURVE REDUCTION. 


FEW subjects are of more vital importance in the study of 
economical railway operation than the extent to which grade 
and curve reduction should be carried. Several roads are now 
spending large amounts to secure standards of grade and aline- 
ment which would not have been considered practicable a few 
years ago. Theoretically, the best line between two points is a 
straight line with a uniform grade. Practically, the topography,. 
possible traffic and ability to secure easier grades may make it 
advisable to vary considerably from a straight line. A reduction 
in the ruling grade enables larger train loads to be handled and 
thereby reduces the cost of operation. On the other hand, an 
increase in the length of the line increases the cost of construc- 
tion, the fixed charges and the cost of maintenance. It is im- 
portant to determine the economical limit to which this increase: 
in length may be carried to secure lower ruling grades. This. 
limit varies on different roads, for the greater the traffic, espe- 
cially of low grade freight which permits heavy train loading, the 
greater the amount a road is justified in spending to reduce its. 
grades. Obviously, a road having the traffic density of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad can afford to spend more to secure low grades- 
than a western line having only a few trains a day. 

Other considerations also enter, one being the starting resist- 
ance of a train, which is considerably greater than the resistance: 
of the train in motion. Numerous tests have shown this starting 
resistance to be approximately equivalent to that of a 0.3 or 0.35 
per cent. grade. Where possible, therefore, ruling grades are 
either reduced by this amount near stations, water tanks, signals 
and other points where trains stop frequently, or these facilities. 
are located on grades lower than the ruling. As trains may occa- 
sionally have to stop at any point on the road, many engineers 
have not considered it advisable to reduce the ruling grade below 
0.3 per cent.; but in the last few years lower ruling grades have 
been adopted on several roads, the first of which was the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, which was built in 1907 with a maxi- 
mum grade of 0.2 per cent. between Pasco, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., a distance of 230 miles. While this line was built along the: 
Columbia river, the low grade adopted materially increased the 
cost of construction and caused considerable discussion. The 
Baltimore & Ohio fixed 0.2 per cent. as the maximum grade for a 
second track across the state of Indiana, which has been built 
during the past two years. The Erie is building a second track 
between Meadville, Pa., and Corry, which has the same ruling 
grade and involves some very heavy work. -Measured by the 
standards of previous years, these grades may not be justified, 
but their adoption is proof that new standards are being 
developed. 

One argument in favor of such low grades is based on the rea- 
soning followed in adopting momentum grades. Within recent 
years the momentum or velocity grade has come to be considered’ 
approved practice when located between stations where there is 
no cause for regular stopping of trains. In such cases it is con- 
sidered advisable to run the risk of a train being stopped by some 
unexpected cause, which would make it necessary to double to: 
the first siding beyond the top of the grade, or to hack down and 
make another run for the hill. The 0.2 per cent. grade may be 
operated in the same way if the grades at stations, water tanks 
and other regular stops are so laid that the virtual grade at these 
points does not exceed the actual ruling grade. 

Even more startling than these standards for grade reduction 
are those which are being adopted for curves. The Burlington 
for the past three years has been building a second track along 
its line extending 300 miles south from St. Paul, Minn., along 
the east bank of the Mississippi river. The old line was built 
with a maximum curve of 3 deg. at a moderate cost. In connec- 
tion with the building of the second track, this standard of curva- 
ture is being reduced to 1 deg., which adds considerably to the 
cost. The Milwaukee has been building a second track between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Aberdeen, S. D., the past three years 
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and is at present double tracking its line across the state of Iowa; 
and in both cases the maximum curvature is 1 deg. The lines 
included in this work aggregate over 600 miles and involve some 
heavy construction. These examples indicate that railways are 
being built today to standards which were not thought of a few 
years ago. For this reason the analysis of the various kinds of 
resistance by Walter Loring Webb in an article elsewhere in this 
issue is especially valuable. The subject is so important that it 
deserves serious consideration; and a thorough discussion will 
help to bring together all the essential facts. 





“AMERICAN METHODS” AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


— annual report of the North-Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land for 1912 shows interestingly the results gained on 
an English railway by what are significantly known as “Amer- 
ican methods.” Some years ago George Paish, editor of the 
Statist of London, published a series of articles criticising the 
operation of English railways as unnecessarily costly. These 
papers were republished in a book entitled “The British Rail- 
way Position.” The main ground of Mr. Paish’s criticism 
was that the English roads handled their traffic in too smail 
train loads. He sharply contrasted the fact that the train 
mileage of English railways increased practically as fast in 
proportion as the amount of traffic they handled with the 
fact that the railways of the United States, by working stead- 
ily to increase their freight train loads, handled a rapidly 
growing business without a proportionate increase in the 
number of train miles. The railways of the United States 
long ago began compiling ton mileage, passenger mileage 
and train load statistics, and it has been largely by constant 
study and comparison of these that the railway managers of 
this county have been able to exercise supervision that has 
resulted in the development of the very large freight train 
loads in which business is handled here. Mr. Paish urged 
the railway managers of England to follow the example of 
their American brethren. He recognized the fact that owing 
to differences in conditions, traffic in England could not be 
handled in as large train loads as in the United States, but 
he was sure that the train loading of English railways could 
be increased and that thereby substantial economies could 
be made. 

Mr. (now Sir) George Gibb, then general manager of the 
North-Eastern, soon afterward introduced “American” meth- 
ods so far as he thought they were applicable to British con- 
ditions. The North-Eastern ever since has compiled and used 
statistics similar to those of the railways of the United States. 
The results are indicated by its train load, train mileage and 
financial figures. In 1902, when it began compiling these 
statistics, its average goods train load was 59.76 tons; in 1912 
it was 95.4 tons. In 1902 its mineral tonnage per train was 
113.81 tons; in 1912 it was 183.86 tons. In 1902 its total average 
tonnage per freight train was 84.23 tons; in 1912 it was 133.84 
tons. The increase in its average freight train load in 10 years 
was 66 per cent. 

The average freight train load of the North-Eastern does 
not seem large when compared with that of the railways in 
this country, which, in 1910, was 380 tons. But when its train- 
load is compared with that of English railways in general the 
showing is quite different. While no trainload statistics for all 
of the railways of the United Kingdom are available, other sta- 
tistics that are available indicate that their average trainload is 
only 85 to 90 tons. The main reasons for the small train loads in 
England are that the average haul per ton is very short—it was 
only 24 miles on the London & North-Eastern in 1912—that 
freight is shipped in small consignments, and that the railways 
handle it in small cars and in trains that are run on regular 
schedules and at high speeds. The experience of the North- 
Eastern shows, however, that the British roads by the use of 
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American methods can increase their train loading. The North- 
Eastern, largely because it has secured better train loading, 


has strengthened its financial position. Its property is well 
maintained; and it announced a dividend for the last half of 
1912 at the rate of 7% per cent. per annum, which is more 
than twice the average for British railways. 

Not many students of railway economics seem to appreciate 
that the system of economizing by handling freight traffic in 
large train loads originated in the United States, or how 
largely it is still confined to this country. For the develop- 
ment of this system the greatest credit to any individual is 
due to James J. Hill. The only country whose railways 
handle their freight in anywhere near as large train loads as 
those of this country is Canada; and there the methods de- 
veloped in the United States have been applied by railway 
managers such as Sir William Van Horne, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy and Charles M. Hays, who were born in the United 
States and received their early railway training here. 

The way that the freight traffic of the Canadian roads is 
handled contrasts sharply with the way in which that of the 
railways of Australia—the second greatest of British colonies 
—is handled. The freight traffic density of the Canadian 
roads is very much larger than that of the New South Wales 
roads, the average ton miles per mile in Canada in 1912 be- 
ing 731,776 and in New South Wales only 226,906. While 
the volume of freight traffic on the New South Wales roads 
is comparatively light, a large part of it is well adapted to 
heavy loading, 63 per cent. of it being minerals. Never- 
theless, while the Canadian roads handled an average of 325 
tons per train in 1912, the New South Wales roads handled 
an average of only 90 tons per train. In consequence, in 
spite of the fact that the freight density of the Canadian 
roads was over 220 per cent. greater than that of the New 
South Wales roads, the New South Wales roads actually ran 
more freight trains per mile to handle their very much 
smaller traffic, the average freight train miles per mile on 
the Canadian roads being only 2,252 and on the New South 
Wales 2,512. It is largely owing to this that the Canadian 
roads can make an average rate of 7.57 mills per ton per 
mile, while the New South Wales roads charge 1.78 cents. 

It strikes a student of American and Canadian railway af- 
fairs as rather curious that in Australia, in spite of the light 
traffic, the matter of “duplicating’—in other words, double- 
tracking—the lines is being vigorously agitated. Although 
the New South Wales lines are handling only a traffic which 
any single track railway in the United States or Canada 
would handle with ease, it is, nevertheless, a fact that some 
of their lines are congested. What they are congested with, 
however, is not traffic but trains. It would seem from their 
statistics that by increasing their car loads and train loads 
the New South Wales lines could handle their freight traffic 
with one-half as many freight train miles per mile as they 
now run, and thereby make large savings in operating ex- 
penses and postpone the time when a large investment in 
additional trackage will be necessary. Even if they were 
doubled their freight train loads would be only a little more 
than half as large as those of the Canadian roads. The Can- 
adian roads handle 63 per cent. more ton miles and passenger 
miles per mile than those of New South Wales; yet their 
train miles per mile are 18 per cent. less and their operating 
expenses per mile are slightly less. 

The difference between the rates and operating results of 
the Canadian and the New South Wales lines, both of them 
in new and undeveloped countries, show how much more 
desirable is the application of American methods than of 
English methods to transportation in such countries. The 
fact that the New South Wales railways are operated by. 
the government and most of those of Canada by private 
companies has no small bearing on the matter. 
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“KEEPING THE BUNK IN BUNKUM.” 


N an article in the Saturday Evening Post a few weeks ago, 
Samuel G. Blythe compared the methods in the English 
House of Commons and in the American Congress. After 
many years spent in close contact with the American legislator 
he went to England to take a close look at the legislator and 
legislation there. He concluded that while there may be a 
question historically whether it was the English parliamentarian 
or the American congressman “who first 'put the bunk in 
bunkum,” there can be no doubt that at some time or other 
both put it in and that they are both sedulously keeping it there. 
Congressmen are being assisted in this country by the state 
legislatures and many other public officials. 

Not long ago the Supreme Court of the United States (212 
U. S. 1) criticised the disposition of legislative bodies (Con- 
gress, legislatures, and city governments) to dodge their duties 
and leave it to the courts to decide whether private property is 
being confiscated. Legislators very often “pass it up to the 
courts,” to employ their own language—that is, enact any meas- 
ure the notion of the hour or the clamor of the street suggests, 
notwithstanding they may believe # to be unconstitutional or 
otherwise invalid. This kind of disloyalty to duty and to coun- 
try has brought undeserved criticism upon the courts for de- 
claring void laws passed by the representatives of the people. 

The crying need of the time in getting actual law to con- 
form to business requirements in some way of taking the “bunk 
out of bunkum.” In the House of Commons they have one 
advantage over us, viz., that, with few exceptions, no bills can 
be introduced except by the government; that is by the party 
in power. In this country every member can introduce “bunk” 
bills without limit. 

* * * 


For a number of years men seeking to acquire or desiring to 
retain office have employed the spectacular means of going 
This gives the 


after “big business” or “the man higher up.” 
statesman a position in the limelight, does not detract from 
the voting power behind him, and consequently has become the 
most popular course to take. 

The spectacular regulation of railways has gone so far as to 
provoke a protest from the sober people of the country, who 
see that the present earnings of the companies are inadequate 


for the good of traffic and the safety of the public. But many 
a quack statesman went into office and achieved distinction by 
spectacular assaults upon the carriers. The railway companies 
were largely defenseless; for, even their employees often voted 
against their interests down to a year or so ago, when many 
of them began to see on which side their bread was buttered. 
So the legislator was free to go through his spectacular per- 
formance without suffering a loss of votes. Where his ac- 
tivities would alienate voters, or affect unfavorably the interests 
of those who control votes, he maintains “a masterly inactivity.” 

There is no objection to the proper supervision of railways 
to insure reasonable rates and to prevent discriminations. But 
regulation of railways illustrates what a thundering emphasis 
has been put upon what is of comparatively little consequence 
to the man who pays the monthly bills, while matters of living 
costs bearing with extreme weight on him and his family have 
passed and still pass unremedied and, indeed, almost unstudied. 
So when the cry about the steadily increasing cost of living 
reached its loudest the legislator was unprepared to discuss 
or deal with the subject. He was bewildered because his ten- 
year assault on’ railway rates had proved the prophecy of rail- 
road managers by producing no effect to,the benefit of the man 
who pays the bills. The statesman was outclassed by the oc- 
casion and the opportunity; and nothing definite or practical 
is being done to correct the wasteful and oppressive methods 
of business that are a real back-breaking weight on the con- 
sumer. 

Take, for example, the case of the multitudinous class called 
“middle-men.” Sometime ago a railroad officer bought a pound 
of California cherries in Chicago for 30 cents. The man who 
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had invested his money in the orchard, taken the risks and 
performed the labor of production, sold the cherries for four 
cents. The carrier hauled them 2,500 miles for 1.15 cents. The 
middle-men got the other 24.85 cents. This is not an 
extraordinary case. The common carrier’s charge which enters . 
into the food and clothing and other necessaries of the average 
family is trifling. Nevertheless, for about ten years the in- 
terest and political activities of a school-bred and college-bred 
country have been turned toward the hammering down of 
freight rates. If something had been done about eliminating 
that 24.85 cents on cherries and a similar part of the cost to the 
consumer of vegetables, eggs, butter, poultry, meat, fruit, and 
other necessaries, the cost of living might be quite another 
matter today. 

Recently a case was tried before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which middle-men in Kansas complained of 
freight rates which were prejudicial to them in “their terri- 
tory” (as they termed it) in comparison with rates paid by 
middle-men at St. Louis and at Kansas City. There was the 
so-called “Topeka territory” the “Wichita territory,” the 
“Salina territory,” and the “Hutchinson territory,” in which the 
shippers thought they had a right to interject themselves be- 
tween the consumer and the seller, and thereby add to the costs 
of living. The consumer should not be obliged to buy in any 
of the territories mentioned, or in Kansas City or St. Louis, 
if the thing he wants is not made at one of those places. The 
consumer should be helped to buy as far as practicable direct 
from the manufacturer or the producer. Most of the com- 
plaints against the rates of carriers made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and before the state commissions have 
been made by the middle-men, and most of the decisions of the 
commissions have tended to strengthen and entrench them. 
The noise of contention which has all but cracked the firmament 
during the last ten years has not been, as so many think, the 
sound of combat between freight-payer and carrier between a 
people struggling to be free and predatory corporations fighting 
to maintain a thralldom. The strife has been chiefly of middle- 
man against middle-man, with the carriers and the real freight- 
payers bearing the burden. 

* * * 


The monopoly and the largely needless cold storage of eatables 
has received no adequate attention while the legislator has been 
“keeping the bunk in bunkum” by clamoring for the head of the 
man higher up. A lower cost of food and a minimum amount 
of it that is tainted would do the average worker much more 
good than he could derive from the presence of a big man in 
a penitentiary. The grossly inefficient methods of distribution 
and delivery in the cities have increased as rapidly as the costs 
of the middle-men. And these costs, unlike railway freight 
charges, weigh heavily on the individual. 

Closely related to the default mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph is the general uncleanness of food and water. Recently 
published statistics show that in 50 of the leading cities of Europe 
the cases of typhoid fever are only one-fifth as many as they 
are in the leading cities of the United States. In this country 
anybody has been pretty free to sell anything to anybody else in 
the way of dirty foods and dirty drinks. Investigations have 
shown that in many of the kitchens in the cities where food is 
prepared in large quantities care and cleanness are uncommon. 
Bread and other foodstuffs are handled and delivered without 
being wrapped. Formerly Chicago followed the example of the 
pious Hindoo, who lives where cholera begins, and drank the 
water from its wash basin and drainage system. Later it con- 
structed a drainage canal and poured its sewage into it; and the 
cities along the Mississippi complained that it thus kept up to a 
degree the Saxon practice described by Macaulay of throwing 
slops and uncleanness out of the windows and into the streets, 
perchance upon the heads of passers-by. Meantime our legis- 
lators have been thundering about railway over-capitalization that 
cannot be proved and denouncing the lowest freight rates in the 


_ world. 
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Nor have legislators given relief from the injustice of our so- 
called “system” of taxation. The burden upon the poor house- 
holder and the large corporation is very heavy, while it is rela- 
tively light on many that are competent to pay. <A good side- 
stepper need pay nothing. But of course there is nothing political 
to be lost by “soaking” the small taxpayer; there is spectacularity 
and popularity to be gained by going after the common carrier; 
and there is some risk in going after the big local business man. 

% * * 

The law writers say that as the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, it should be exercised only to the least degree neces- 
sary to support the government. But the ‘question with the 
modern statesman is not where it should be exercised, but where 
it can be; and all the inventive genius of the Yankee has been 
exercised in devising new ways to lay taxes. In several instances 
the rivalry of publicans in different states to collect an inheritance 
tax on the property left by a man has portended that one of these 
times the corpse will be stripped of its cerement. Everybody is 
paying more taxes than he ever did before, and yet the Taft 
administration had to invent the corporation earnings tax to get 
the country out of the hole into which the Roosevelt reign had 
put it. 

Where does all this money go? There is probably not a city 
in the country of over 100,000 population with adequate school- 
house facilities. We do not pay our teachers reasonably, and 
have often been twitted by foreigners with being the only people 
in the world that let out the education of their children to the 
lowest bidders. We don’t pay our judges adequately. The man- 
agement of almost any public institution affords material for a 
scandal on any dull day that a newspaper wants to look in. We 
don’t enforce our laws against crime. What becomes of all the 
money raised by taxes? The constant increase of taxes, like the 
constant hammering of freight rates, does not seem to produce 
results. Should not actual law be brought up more nearly to 
such needs of business? There would be no “bunk” in a genuine 
reform of taxation. Doubtless that is why the dull and difficult 
subject does not recommend itself to most legislators. 

* * * 

One of the results of our grossly inefficient government is that 
over 9,000 homicides are committed in this country in a year. 
Might not conditions be improved by regulating railway rates a 
little less arid murder a little more? Another result of inefficient 
government—of the failure to pass and enforce good laws—is 
that almost 5,500 trespassers are killed on our railways annually. 
Is regulation to save the lives of passengers so much more impor- 
tant than regulation to save the lives of the fifteen times as many 
trespassers who are killed? 

How much longer will it take the good people of this country 
to awaken to the fact that the need of the time is for putting 
more stress on the.important and less on the relatively unimpor- 
tant; that “bunkum” is not good government; that “bunk” is not 
the corner stone of good government; and that therefore “keep- 
ing the bunk in bunkum” is not the first duty of a statesman? 





NEW BOOKS. 





Valuation and Depreciation of Public Utilities. By S. S. 
Published by the Sears 
Flexible 


Regulation, 
Wyer, consulting engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 
& Simpson Co., 116 West Spring street, Columbus, Ohio. 
leather binding; India paper; 313 pages. Price, $5. 
This book ‘is a discussion and compilation of the pertinent, eco- 
nomic and legal facts relating to the valuation of public utilities. 
The book is intended not as an argument for or against valu- 
ation, but rather an attempt to establish a code for valuation. 
No attempt will be made here to discuss the author’s theory of 
valuation, since it is sufficient to say that no two engineers agree 
exactly as to the details of the basis on which a valuation should 
be made. The book is well gotten up. It contains, besides 13 


chapters on the general subject of valuation, two chapters giving 
engineering and reference data, and a sixteenth chapter con- 
taining a bibliography. The book has 47 illustrations. 
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ENTERPRISING STATION AGENTS. 





QUEENSTOWN, Wis., March 20, 1913. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

In your issue of February 21, page 334, in an article on “What 
Many Station Agents Miss,” we are told in an interesting way 
how station agents could use their spare time to assist the 
company by getting new industries located at their stations; 
giving some instances of what had been accomplished in that 
line. The agent’s time belongs to the company employing him 
and it is his duty to do all in his power to use his spare time 
outside of his regular duties to secure extra business. 

There are two sides to this question. I prefer the station I 
am appointed to rather than the one I have worked up to a 
good business. It is one thing to get in new industries, but it 
is a decidedly different matter to take care of them after you 
get them into your town. I think that the main reason that 
more agents do not keep awake in that line is that the railway 
companies do not seem to realize that the increased business 
means increased work on the part of the agent. If some man 
before him has managed the station without the increased busi- 
ness, they will work the life out of him; and if he cannot do 
the work, after having been the means of getting the increased 
business, they will appreciate his work by removing him and 
getting someone else to take the position, at the same salary 
and no more help. My experience and observation have con- 
vinced me that this is the way it goes. Such an appreciation 
doesn’t offer much inducement for a man to “let out his belt” 
and work hard. 

I am telling you plain facts. It seems to me that in handling 
different men, each case should be considered in a class by it- 
self, as much as possible. The straight edge of a rigid rule 
should not be applied to all cases indiscriminately. I believe 
that, if each case were considered on its own merits, far greater 
justice and efficiency would be accomplished. If a station is 
in real need of additional assistance, and does not get it, the 
surplus business will many times be lost or driven away through 
inattention or intentional neglect. It does not take much in- 
crease in earnings to pay another clerk’s salary. M. L. D. 





SUITABLE STUDIES FOR STATION AGENTS. 





Turee Lakes, Wis., March 17, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Our modern magazines abound with advertisements of cor- 
respondence schools guaranteeing to teach everything from 
Law to Engineering, and from How to Sell Real Estate to How 
to Speak French. It has been my observation that railroad 
men, especially station and office men, are great consumers 
of these so called courses of instruction; and, while for one 
already somewhat acquainted with the subject which he essays 
to study they might be of some assistance, I believe that in 
the majority of cases they are soon dropped, leaving the pur- 
chaser out of pocket the amount he has paid, and his em- 
ployer out the time and energy he has wasted on it. 

It is my belief that most of the railroad employees taking 
up these courses do so, not because they really want to study 
law, banking, civil engineering, or the dozen and one things 
they take up, but simply because they are ambitious to fit 
themselves for a higher and more remunerative position; and 
the advertisement, with its alluring literature, is the only way 
they see open. If the railroads would make it possible for 
them to get in touch with good railroad literature, and books giv- 
ing instruction on railroad matters they would not waste their 
money, nor their employers’ time, on instructions pertaining 
to outside occupations; and both the company and the em- 
ployee would be ahead. 

I believe that if some department of the railway made it 2 
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point to keep in touch with all books published pertaining to 
the railway business, reporting on each as to its merits; and to 
assist railway employees to any possible reduction in rates of 
subscription to the better class of railway magazines, such as 
the Railway Age Gazette, much good could be accomplished, 
and much assistance given to the rank and file of employees in 
gaining proficiency in their work. 
D. E. Lamon, 
Agent, Chicago & North Western Railway. 





SLOVENLY WHISTLING. 


Braprorp, Pa., March 8, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILway AGE GAZETTE: 

While much has of late been written upon the very com- 
mendable “Safety-First Movement,” I do not recall having read 
anything on one subject which might properly come ugder this 
head—that of the proper use of the locomotive whistle in con- 
veying signals. 

To illustrate, the book of rules prescribes two long followed 
by two short blasts of the whistle on approaching a road 
crossing. Stand for a couple of hours at a road crossing on 
some busy main line—or, better yet, at a place like Depew, N. Y., 
where the New York Central, the Lehigh, the Lackawanna and 
the Erie parallel each other within a comparatively short dis- 
tance—and listen to all of the various interpretations of that 
rule. You hear two blasts followed by two shorter ones, all 
consuming from one to three seconds; and, all being quiet and 
weather conditions perfect, the whistle is heard; with condi- 
tions unfavorable it is not heard. Then there is the whistle 
blown with such poor spacing of the blasts that at a distance it 
may sound like one long and two short blasts, or like two long 
and one short. Next you may hear two reasonably long fol- 


lowed by two short blasts, all full, clear and nicely spaced. 
And so on; as each train comes along there is a different style 


to the signal, some good and some not. 

This applies to other whistle signals as well. Several years 
ago while spending the night on a farm midway between Dun- 
kirk and Brocton and about half a mile from the Lake Shore 
tracks I heard a limited train on that road whistle in a manner 
that sounded good. The two long blasts were each of about 
three seconds’ duration, and the two short ones of about one 
and one-half seconds and about a two-second interval between 
the blasts. Have you heard the station whistle of one short 
blast of less than one second’s duration? A blast of from five 
to ten seconds would have clearly advised the train crew as 
well as the agent at the station of the train’s approach to the 
station, while it is extremely doubtful if the “less than a second” 
blast does. 

I believe that more care should be exercised in handling the 
whistle than is now the general practice. The blasts should 
be sufficiently long and fully spaced to clearly, distinctly and 
definitely communicate the signal intended. While it may be 
technically complying with the law to blow the whistle any old 
way, yet equitably and ethically it is not a reasonable compliance 
unless the results for which the law is intended are fulfilled. 

W. R. SHaw. 

[We print this rather long letter because it brings up a subject 
to which more attention should be given. The title which we 
have put on the letter expresses an idea which must arise in 
the mind of the careful railroad officer very frequently on the 
great majority of roads. We have touched on this subject 
editorially now and then. The few superintendents who have 
responded to what we have said have reported their experiences 
in such a way as to indicate that most superintendents and 
trainmasters are too much engrossed, with matters deemed 
more important, to give more than occasional and superficial at- 
tention to this one. Our correspondent commends the artistic 
performance of the engineman of the Lake Shore Limited who 
cheered the farmers of the “grape belt” with a signal which 
aroused the echoes of the night for about 15 seconds. We can 
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readily understand that in a lonely farm house, half way between 
Dunkirk and Brocton, especially if not situated too near the 
railway, one might be glad, in the silent watches of the night, 
to hear this evidence that the world was still alive; but, un- 
fortunately for this innocent theory of life, there are thousands 
of people, all along the railroads of America, who make a very 
rational demand for less noise instead of more. It is not always 
easy to adjust the equities with precision, for where trains are 
very numerous the briefest whistle blasts become a nuisance by 
their frequency. The only reasonable rule, therefore, is to make 
every blast as short as is practicable. Two seconds is long 
enough for the highway crossing signal; three seconds should 
be called very long. To require every engineman to rightly 
proportion the length of all the sounds is the duty of every 
superintendent. In many situations it is a plain duty to the public 
not only to shorten blasts, but to use softer whistles.—Ebrror. ] 





SECTIONAL CROWN FIREBOX. 


New York, March 11, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

The article on “Impressions of Hungarian Railway Practice,” 
by Henry W. Jacobs, in your issue of March 7, illustrates a fire- 
box having a crown built up of channel sections and designated 
as the Polonco sectional crown firebex. The statement is made 
in a foot note that: “The first one was built 30 years ago by 
the late Herr Polonco, an Austrian engineer,” from which the 
natural implication is that the design was originated by the 
party named. 

As a matter of fact, it is that which has been applied to some 
extent in Europe, under the title of the “Polonceau firebox,” 
having been patented by Monsieur Polonceau, a French engi- 
neer. (French patent No. 124,069, April 25, 1878.) It will be 
found illustrated in Organ fur die Fortschritte des Eisenbahn- 
wesens in Technicher Beziebung, Band 16, 1879, Taf. III, Figs. 
13 and 14, and in La Chaudiere Locomotive et son Outillage, 
by G. Richard, Paris, 1886, Figs. 24 to 27, and the following 
statement (literal translation) is made regarding it: “The en- 
tirely recent invention of M. Polonceau has not yet received 
the definitive sanction of a prolonged practice, but it seems 
difficult to foresee, for this logical simplification of the firebox 
of locomotives, anything other than a full success.” 

In both these publications, strips of metal are shown inter- 
posed between the channel sections. It is clear that Mr. Jacobs’ 
informant has, doubtless inadvertently, misled him, and as to 
“Herr Polonco, an Austrian engineer,” I think that “there never 
was no sich person.” 

However, this may be, the credit of originality of this design 
cannot be awarded to either Monsieur Polonceau or “Herr 
Polonco,” nor was it first built by either of them, as will appear 
by reference to the illustrated article entitled “Locomotive 
Boiler, Designed by Joseph A. Miller, C. E., Boston, U. S.,” 
in The Engineer, London, March 3,-1871, page 142, from which 
I make the following excerpt: “The boiler, illustrated in the 
accompanying engraving, unites two of Mr. Miller’s patents, 
each of which has been tested by practice. Fig. 1 is a longi- 
tudinal section of a locomotive boiler, 15 ft. long with 4 ft. 6 in. 
barrel. The crown chest (sic) is made up of flanged 
sections 6 in. wide and 6 in. deep. They are arched, and be- 
sides having great strength, Mr. Miller claims that they con- 
duct heat into the water.” See also Eisenbahnwesen, Band 8, 
1871, Taf. K, Fig. 15. 

Another application of the same principle is shown in the 
U. S. patent of H. S. Bryan, No. 198,342, dated December 18, 
1877, the channel sections being, in this case, disposed longi- 
tudinally, instead of transversely, as in the Miller and Polon- 
ceau designs, and it has been carried to its logical development 
in the Jacobs-Shupert firebox, in which the roof or wrapper is 
similarly built up of channels, connected to those of the crown 
by interposing stay sheets. J. SNowpen BELL. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVES BUILT DURING 1912.* 


Tendencies in Design and Construction of Freight and Pas- 
senger Power as Shown by a Survey of Last Year’s Output. 
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Locomotive development is influenced principally by traffic 
requirements, and the locomotives built during 1912 clearly il- 
lustrate the fact. Increasing train weights, the need for higher 
operating efficiency, and more stringent regulations with a view 
to promoting safety in travel, all combined to influence the types 
of locomotives placed in service. To meet these conditions has 
required locomotives of increased average weight and a more 
general adoption of such fuel saving devices as superheaters and 
brick arches. As a result, the increase in weight and nominal 
capacity has been accompanied by an increase in efficiency, rend- 
ering the locomotives more reliable in service and reducing the 
amount of double heading formerly required in order to main- 
tain difficult schedules. The observance of stringent speed regu- 
lations at curves, junctions and other points where accidents 
are specially liable to occur, has contributed to the necessity for 
using locomotives of improved efficiency, capable of maintaining 
schedules without running at excessive maximum speeds. 


FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES. 


In studying the product of The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the year, the most conspicuous feature, as far as freight lo- 
comotives are concerned, is the development of the non-articu- 
lated locomotive. Comparatively few heavy consolidation loco- 
motives were built, practically all the eight-coupled engines for 
through traffic on trunk line railways being of the Mikado type. 
The principal superiority of the latter over the consolidation 
type lies in its increased relative steaming capacity, as illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram. The line AB shows the 
average relation between the percentage of total weight on driv- 
ing-wheels and the ratio of rated tractive effort to heating sur- 
face for a large number of locomotives of different types. It is 
evident that the lower the value of this ratio, the greater will be 
the steaming capacity in proportion to the tractive effort devel- 
oped. The point C indicates an average value for locomotives 
of the consolidation type, and the point D for locomotives of 
the Mikado type. The transverse lines indicate the percentage 
of the rated tractive effort developed at various speeds by loco- 
motives having different relative steaming capacities. These per- 
centages are read on the right hand side of the diagram. At a 
speed of 20 miles an hour, for example, the consolidation loco- 
motive develops 57 per cent. of its rated tractive effort, while 
the Mikado develops 72 per cent. This illustrates a fundamental 
difference between the two types. The Mikado is further favored 
because of its larger firebox volume, which is a feature of 
special value when burning high volatile coal. Locomotives of 
this type are making excellent records in heavy, slow-speed 
service and also in fast freight service where high horse-powers 
must be developed. Under favorable conditions, such locomo- 
tives, equipped with superheaters, are hauling 30 per cent. more 
tonnage than the saturated steam consolidation type engines 
formerly used in the same service, with no increase in actual 
coal consumption. 

The following table contains the leading dimensions of nine 
heavy Mikado type locomotives built during the year. 








Two designs of the Santa Fe, or 2-10-2 type, locomotives were 
built during 1912, one for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the other for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. . The Burlington 
locomotives, as far as tractive capacity is concerned, are the most 
powerful non-articulated locomotives thus far produced. The 
tractive effort developed is 71,500 lbs., and the average weight 
per pair of driving-wheels is slightly in excess of 60,000 Ibs. 
This design is a logical development of the Mikado, in that the 
firebox is placed back of the driving-wheels. The neccssary con- 
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Point C—2-8-0 type. Point E—4-6-0 type, 
Point D—2-8-2 type. Point F—4-6-2 type. 


Relation Between Percentage of Total Weight on Drivers, 
Relative Steaming Capacity, and Tractive Effort 
at Various Speeds. 


sequence is a long boiler barrel; but a combustion chamber is 
used, and the length of the tubes is 22 ft. 7% ins., which is 
not abnormal. These locomotives are equipped with automatic 





*The following locomotives built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works were 
described and illustrated in the Railway Age Gazette during 1912: January- 
June—Erie, 2-8-2 type, Page 241; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2-10-2 type, 
Page 1006. July-December—Virginian, 2-8-2 type, Page 20; Chicane, Rock 
Island & Pacific, 2-8-2 type, Page 352; Great Northern, Mallet type, Page 





HEAVY MIKADO 


Steam 
Cylinders, Drivers, Pressure. 
Road. In. In. bs. 
AMON rasan heii Seite onc cra Sy ates aimee aie a5. £30 64 200 
MORRO, RRCINO, oo aides cassie Te@eo deine 23% x 30 57 180 
Chicago Great Western.............05- 27 x30 63 185 
RR Gs gn 27. x 30 63 175 
Mavsinore @ Oblins: .ccscievvwws caaes'sas 26 x32 64 190 
Woodward Iron Company............6 24% x 30 55 200 
LL ES ey ee ee ee 26 x32 56 185 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... 28 x32 64 180 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 28 x30 63 180 


572; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2-8-2 type, Page 1045. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


. Water Super- Weight, - Weight 

Grate Evaporating heating Total on Tractive 

Area, Surface, Surface, Engine, Drivers, Effort, 

Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. s Lbs. Lbs. 
63 4,473 wae 262,700 202,800 49,800 
73.5 4,181 895 265,700 206,500 45,500 
70 4,105 880 283,100 217,900 54,800 
70 4,100 ' 886 280,000 217,000 51,700 
70 3,968 833 276,000 219,000 54,500 . 
75 6,036 are 285,000 220,000 55,000 
57 4,359 910 297,500 229,600 60,800 
78 4,627 961 303,400 231,000 60,000 
63 4,264 905 318,850 243,200 57,100 
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stokers and Emerson superheaters. With driving-wheels 60 in. 
in diameter, it is impossible to put the necessary amount of 
counterbalance in the main wheel centers, and two cast steel 
counterweights are accordingly mounted on-the main axle be- 
tween the frames. In this way a satisfactory arrangement of 
counterbalance is secured. Five of these locomotives were 
built for handling heavy coal traffic in Illinois. In many respects 
the Mikado type locomotives previously referred to, are similar 
to them; and interchangeable details have been used where 
practicable. 

The locomotives for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, of 
which 20 were built, are lighter than the Burlington engines, and 
are a development of the 2-10-2 type locomotives built for this 
road during the years 1903-1907. These engines used saturated 
steam in tandem compound cylinders, whereas the new ones use 
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and allows steam to pass direct to the high pressure cylinders at 
starting, and subsequently changes the engine to work com- 
pound entirely. 

Five Mallet locomotives for heavy, slow-speed road service 
were built for the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. These operate 
on 70-lb. rails, and have a hauling capacity of 3,000 tons on a 
grade of 0.6 per cent. They are fitted with Schmidt super- 
heaters, and illustrate the suitability of the Mallet type for heavy 
service on comparatively light tracks. 

In all these locomotives special attention has been given to 
simplifying the arrangement of the steam piping as far as pos- 
sible, and to providing ample strength in the structural parts. 
Cast steel has been used to excellent advantage. The high-pres- 
sure cylinder saddle is formed with a suitable cavity in which 
the ball-joint of the receiver pipe is seated. The center line of 











MALLET LOCOMOTIVES. 


Steam 
Pres- 
sure, Lbs. 


Cylinders, Drivers, 
In. 


Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 21 & 32 x 30 
Pennsylvania 

St. Louis, Iron Mtn. & Southern 

Southern Pacific 

Great Northern 


Water Super- 
Grate Evaporating heating 
Area, Surface, Surface, 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
53.4 3,407 685 
78 4,936 
84 5,763 
68.4 5,626 
78.4 6,446 


Wheel 
Arrange- 


Tractive 
ffort, 


Lbs. 


Weight 
Weight, on 
Engine, Lbs. Drivers, Lbs. 

315,800 277,100 
408,700 408,700 
435,000 395,000 
436,200 400,900 
450,000 420,000 


85,500 
100,000 








superheated steam in single expansion cylinders. The super- 
heaters are of the Schmidt type, and the locomotives use oil 
for fuel. In this design the firebox is placed above the rear pair 
of driving wheels, and the rear truck is of more value as a 
means of guiding the locomotive when running backwards, than 
for providing increased boiler capacity. The principal dimen- 
sions of the Santa Fe and Burlington locomotives are given in 
the following table: 


the ball-joint coincides with that of the articulated frame con- 
nection. With this arrangement there are no variations in the 
length of the pipe when the locomotive is traversing curves. The 
table above shows the principal dimensions of the Mallet loco- 
motives referred to. 
PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES. 

All the locomotives for through passenger service bwit during 

the year were six-coupled, the Pacific type predominating. No 








SANTA FE TYPE LOCOMOTIVE. 


Steam 
Pressure. 
Lbs. 
170 
175 


Cylinders, Drivers, 
In. I 


n. 
57 
60 


Road. i 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


28 x 32 
30 x 32 


s Water 5 — 
vaporating Superheating 
Surface, Rorfere, 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
4,367 910 
5,161 970 


Weight, 
Total 
Engine, 


Weight 
Grate on 
Area, 
Sq. Ft. 
58.5 

88 


Tractive 
Effort, 
Lbs. 
63,800 
71,500 


Drivers, 
Lbs. Lbs. 


295,900 
378,700 


248,900 
301,800 








A notable order for Mallet locomotives was filled for the 
Great Northern, which received 25 engines of the 2-8-8-0 type. 
These exert a tractive effort of 100,000 lbs. working compound, 
and are fitted with Emerson superheaters. A device is used, 
controlled by a hand-wheel and screw, for changing the cut-off 
in the low pressure cylinders independently of the high pressure. 
With this arrangement the power developed in the front and back 
engines may be equalized when running at various speeds. Sev- 
enteen of these locomotives are coal burners, while the remaining 
8 use oil for fuel. All have boilers of the Belpaire type, with 
tubes 24 ft. long and combustion chambers 58 ins. long. 

The Southern Pacific received 15 Mallets of the 2-8-8-2 type. 
These are oil burners, and in their general features follow the 
well-known design first introduced in 1909 on the Central Pacific. 
The separable boiler with feed-water heater is retairied in the 
new locomotives, but the smokebox reheater is omitted and a 
Schmidt superheater applied. The superheater is placed in the 
chamber between the feed-water heater and the boiler proper. 
This places the header close to the high-pressure cylinders, and 
the superheater steam pipes are so short that there is but little 
opportunity for the steam to lose its heat. These locomotives 
are arranged to run with the cab end leading. 

A Mallet locomotive of the 0-8-8-0 type, specially adapted to 
pushing service, was built for the Pennsylvania. It has a boiler 
of the Belpaire type, with tubes 23 ft. long, and is fitted with 
a Schmidt superheater. Another locomotive for special service, 
with the 2-8-8-2 wheel arrangement, was built for the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. It is intended for the heaviest class 
of hump-yard service and is fitted with a separable boiler, feed- 
water heater and Schmidt superheater. The starting-valve is of 
the type used on Baldwin two-cylinder compound locomotives, 


engines of the Atlantic type were constructed. Traffic require- 
ments today frequently necessitate hauling passenger trains 
weighing from €00 to 800 tons, and wheel load limitations are 
such that if double-heading is to be avoided, six-coupled locomo- 
tives must be used. With large driving-wheels and high steam- 
ing capacity Pacific type locomotives are suitable for high speed 
service; and some very fine work has been placed to their credit. 
Superheaters have been applied to the majority of locomotives 
of this type’built during 1912. 

Referring again to the diagram, the point E has been plotted 
on the line AB for the ten-wheel type, and the point F for 
the Pacific type. It is seen that at a speed of 50 miles an hour, 
the ten-wheel type develops 31 per cent. of its rated tractive ef- 
fort, and the Pacific type 36 per cent. This represents an ad- 
vantage for the latter type, of nearly 12 per cent. Individual 
cases may be found in which the advantage is materially greater 
than this, because there are many locomotives in successful 
service whose proportions differ materially from those indicated 
by the line AB. 

The table on the following page contains the principal data 
of nine recent Pacific type locomotives. The locomotive for the 
Seaboard Air Line, with 63-in. wheels, is specially designed for 
freight service; and engines of this type, with wheels of moderate 
diameter, may often: be used with equally satisfactory results 
in either fast freight or heavy passenger service. 

The locomotives for the Santa Fe are of the balanced com- 
pound type. All the main-rods are connected to the second pair 
of driving-wheels, and the inside (high-pressure) cylinders are 
inclined, so that their rods pass above the first driving axle. 
These locomotives are fitted with Schmidt superheaters, and rep- 
resent the highest development of the balanced compound as 
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used on the Santa Fe. With extensive experience acquired in 
the operation of balanced compound locomotives of the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Prairie types, the builders and the railway company, 
acting conjointly, were in a position to design a particularly satis- 
factory locomotive, eliminating such features as had proved un- 
suitable in previous engines. 

The locomotives for the Central of Georgia are notable in 
that they are fitted with the Gaines firebox. In this design a 
furnace of exceptional length is employed, and the front part is 
utilized as a combustion chamber. A thorough mixing of the 
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and such features as driving and truck boxes, stub brasses, axles, 
and a large number of fittings, can be made alike in the two 
classes. This was conspicuously carried out in the case of four 
Pacific and eight Mikado type locomotives which were built for 
the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago. Practically all the parts of 
these locomotives subject to wear, except the driving tires and a 
few smaller details, are interchangeable. The engines weigh less 
than 200,000 Ibs. each, and are not included in the tables. 
From present indications, a further increase in the capacity of 
existing types of locomotives may be effected only by increasing 








PACIFIC TYPE 





Steam 
Cylinders, Drivers, Pressure, 

Road. In. In. Lbs. 
ON gS 1 Age 23 x 28 71 185 
Meaponta Air LANG... scccccecececee 22 x 28 63 180 
Southern Pacific .......... Stats 22 x 28 77 200 
Central of Georgia........ 23 x 28 69 180 
Atlantic Coast Line 22 x 28 72 200 
POOUNIOEEN ay siscedis sis 10ices 60:0-0 24x 28 72% 185 
A ESS Re rare rer 24 x 26 74 200 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 17% & 29 x 28 73 210 
N. Y. 23% x 26 79 200 


Central & Hudson River..... 


LOCOMOTIVE. 


Water Super- Weicht, Weight 

Grate Evaporating heating Total on Tractive 

Area, Surface, Surface, Engine, Drivers, Effort, 

Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Sack 2,794 S75 211,600 133,900 32,800 
53.1 2,794 575 218,350 139,150 32,800 
49.5 2,658 580 221,100 141,500 30,000 
58.3 2,689 605 222,300 134,850 32,800 
54.2 2,917 590 225,900 139,800 32,000 
54 3,058 660 233,000 142,300 35,000 
63 4,473 wae 245,950 158,450 34,400 
73 3,443 619 268,800 163,500 33,400 
56.5 3,427 803 269,350 171,300 30,900 








gases is effected by a baffle wall, which separates the combustion 
chamber from the firebox proper. Provision is made for admit- 
ting a supply of pre-heated air in a rearward direction, at the 
top of the wall. In the new Pacific type locomotives, this furnace 
is used in combination with a Schmidt superheater. Service 
tests with the Gaines firebox have shown not only material 
economy in fuel consumption, but also exceptional freedom from 
leaky tubes and steam failures. 

A novelty in the product of the Baldwin Works for 1912 is a 
geared locomotive for logging service. The first locomotive of 
this type was placed in heavy switching service at the Eddystone 
plant, where its performance has been most satisfactory. This 
engine is carried on two four-wheel trucks, with all the wheels 
connected as drivers. It is symmetrical in construction, with a 
central drive to all the axles. The gears run in cast-steel hous- 
ings, which are kept filled with lubricant so that they require a 
minimum amount of attention. As far as possible, this engine 
follows existing locomotive practice in its design; while at the 
same time, its flexibility permits it to operate over tracks so 
rough as to be unsuitable for direct connected locomotives. 

The locomotives built during 1912 have been notable because 
of the special attention given to details of design, with a view 
to improving efficiency and eliminating engine failures as far as 
possible. ‘This is most-noticeable in such parts as the valve mo- 
tion, frames and frame braces; and in the application, to large 
locomotives of special equipment such as power operated grate 
shakers, fire door openers and reverse gears. The Ragonnet re- 
verse gear is now being applied, not only to Mallet locomotives, 
but to a large number of engines of other types. Not the least 
important feature of this gear is that the mechanism in the cab 
takes up very little room—a special advantage on large locomo- 
tives where the space available is often so limited that it is diffi- 
cult to arrange the cab fittings in a convenient manner. 

Pressed steel domes, made from a single plate, have been used 
on a large number of locomotives recently built, and are proving 
highly satisfactory. These domes can be made in diameters 
up to 33 in. and in heights up to 26 in. They are simple in con- 
struction, have ample strength, and the sizes are so standard- 
ized as to require a minimum number of dies for their produc- 
tion. In many boilers the auxiliary dome is now located in 
front of the firebox, and is placed over an opening in the shell 
of sufficient size to enable a man to enter. The interior of the 
boiler can thus be inspected without dismantling the fittings in 
the main dome. 

Interchangeability of locomotive details has been carefully 
studied during the past year, and several examples of locomo- 
tives having a large percentage of interchangeable parts have 
been built. The Mikado and Pacific types offer exceptionally 
good opportunities in this respect. Under favorable conditions, 
they may be designed with interchangeable cylinders and boilers; 


wheel-loads beyond the maximum limits now permitted. The 
application of fuel-saving devices, more careful attention to the 
design of details, and the building of locomotives specially suited 
to meet definite operating conditions, have all combined to ma- 
terially improve efficiency. The result of this policy has been 
most gratifying, and its continuance may be expected; but time 
alone can tell what new locomotive types will be evolved, when 
traffic requirements necessitate motive power units of materially 
greater capacity than the largest now in service. 





REPORT ON GLEN LOCH DERAILMENT. 





The derailment of passenger train No. 19, at Glen Loch, Pa., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, November 27 last, was reported 
in the Railway Age Gazette December 6 and 13, pages 1086 and 
1137. The train was derailed by the failure of a bridge, and 
4 persons were killed. The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, just issued, gives the causes of the bridge failure 
as embraced in the conclusions of H. W. Belnap, chief inspector, 
and James E. Howard, engineer. From this report we quote: 

Examination of the bridge after the derailment showed that 
the cover plate of the most northerly column had broken parallel 
with the south edge of the column, allowing the box girder to 
settle 16 or 18 inches upon the column. This in turn allowed 
the rails of track No. 4, on which train No. 19 was running, to 
settle under the train, causing the derailment. This break prob- 
ably occurred under the engines of train No. 19. In the middle 
of the bridge there were flange marks on the south side of both 
rails. One rail very much bent, was nearly opposite column 
No. 8, where the depression in the track was the greatest at the 
time of the derailment. The depression of the box girder meas- 
ured about 18 in. over this column, while over column No. 7 
it was much less, being only a few inches. The greatest lateral 
displacement of the bridge also occurred in the vicinity of 
column No. 8 and the bent rail. It is believed that when the 
engines were suddenly raised out of the depression into which 
they had dropped, the flanges of the derailed wheels cleared the 
top of the south rail. 

Mr. Howard in his report states that the initial line of rup- 
ture appears to have been the completion of a fracture which 
existed prior to the accident. The cover plate had previously 
been ruptured through the greater part of its thickness, which 
was 3% in. The initial crack extended from the outer surface 
downward to a depth of about % in., leaving about % in. sound 
metal. The completion of this line of rupture was the imme- 
diate cause of the accident. 

It would seem that the cover plate of column No. 8 had been 
repeatedly subjected to bending stresses both from the down- 
ward weight of the trains and from their outward centrifugal 
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thrust, and that some looseness had permitted of a hammering girder on the cover plate would suggest that looseness existed 
action of the south web of the box girder upon the cover plate, prior to the accident. It is believed that these forces led up to 
all of which had resulted in the development of a progressive or the rupture of the cover plate. 

detailed fracture. With such a fracture started it was only a To guard against the recurrence of such accidents as this and 
question of time when rupture of the plate would be completed that at Manchester, N. Y., in August, 1911, examination should 
and the failure of the bridge consummated. be made of all bridges for the purpose of determining whether 

The formation of a progressive fracture is the result of oc- Or not any of their structural members are exposed to over- 
casional overloads repeated a greater or less number of times straining loads under present increased weights of equipment. 
according to their magnitude. If the overload reached a maxi- 
mum at each application rupture would soon take place, but such 
is not usually the case under service conditions. Doubtless it This bridge, No. 43/2, was of iron, built in 1891. It is a 
was an exceptional incident in the history of this bridge when all skew bridge on an angle of about 15 deg. There are two 
the conditions of loading conspired toward developing a maxi- spans of half-through plate girders. The main plate 
mum stress. In the interval of time since the bridge was built girders were anchored to the abutments by means of two 1% 
there has been a decided increase in the weights of rolling stock in. bolts at each corner, eight bolts in all. Expansion was pro- 
and concentrated loads on wheels, and higher stresses no doubt vided for at the west end of the bridge. Each main girder 
have been received by the bridge in recent years over those of Was provided with gusset braces, five each for girders designated 
former ones. by the letters A, B, and D, and six for girder C. 

The length of time during which this fracture has been in The floor beams, 15 in. I beams, were at their outer ends in 
existence cannot be told. As a matter of judgment it may have Part riveted to the webs of the main girders, those, however, 
been in process of development for a number of years. It could which reached to the abutments rested upon the masonry without 
hardly have been developed, however, to any great extent four attachment thereto. Shoes 8 x 10 in. of 234 in. plates were 
years ago, the last time the bridge was painted, since paint had tiveted to the lower flanges of the I beams and rested directly 
not run into the crack. It is not believed to have had its origin upon the abutment walls. The inner ends of the floor beams 
within a period of a few months. were bolted to the box girder. 

During the formation and development of the rupture it would Concerning the derailment, the most easterly marks on the 
have been visible so far as being covered by any other part of ties were found on the bridge about 66 ft. west of the east end 
the structure was concerned, but its accessibility for inspection Of girder B and abreast column No. 8. They were located 
or detection would have been impaired by the double latticing on the north side of the north rail of track No. 4; that is, the 
of the vertical webs of the box girders. track on which train No. 19 was running. These first marks on 

On this division of the Pennsylvania Railroad there are from the ties were not numerous nor were they very deep. Since 
500 to 600 bridges to be inspected monthly, and the force doing the derailed wheels of the two locomotives were found on the 
this work consists of six inspectors. In the testimony taken at Opposite side of the rails—that is, on the inside of the curve— 
the investigation conducted by the railroad it was shown that it is believed that these most easterly marks represent a sec- 
the master carpenter, who has charge of the inspectors, knew Ondary occurrence and not a primary one. 
prior to the accident that some of the anchor bolts of the main Only one rail on the bridge was so bent as to require to be 
girders were disturbed, and both he and the track foreman Teplaced by a new one when the line was reopened for traffic. 
were of the opinion that the bolts at the east end of plate girder The steel inner guard rails and the wooden outer ones kept the 
B were broken off down in the stonework of the abutment. train in good condition until it cleared the bridge. The bridge 

The bent anchor bolts at three of the corners of the bridge ties were bunched but little. They were moved an inch or two. 
would suggest the kind of forces which were acting to strain The shoes of the floor beams had apparently worn smooth 
the structure, and that the freedom of the floor beams to be seats on the masonry of the east abutment, from which it ap- 
moved laterally on the east abutment by centrifugal force [of pears that the frictional resistance of the beams at their ends 
trains passing rapidly over the 2° curve] leading to the bending resting upon the abutment wall was of uncertain value in resist- 
of the cover plate, might reasonably have attracted attention. ing centrifugal forces during the passage of trains at high rates 
Again, the signs of hammering of the south web of the box of speed. The floor beams moved on the east abutment at the 

time of derailment. Measured after the bridge had been jacked 

rg up, the maximum outward movement was about 434 in. 
' End Plate of n° ° ‘ There was no evidence that the ends of the main girders were 
' BoxGirder '\o carried northerly on the occasion of this derailment, but three 
of the corners showed the anchor bolts had been bent in a 
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northerly direction, the result probably of successive impulses 
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received during the period of time in which the bridge had been 
in service. 

The bolts of the west girder on the north side were partially 
withdrawn from the stonework. At the southwest corner of the 
bridge the bolts of the girder were not disturbed. This corner 
would not be called upon to resist centrifugal forces of trains 
rounding the curve at speed, on account of the reaction of the 
west abutment. 

The cover plate prior to the disaster was ruptured 
through the greater part of its thickness.* There was a bend- 
ing moment at the top of column No. 8, which put the upper 
surface of this cover plate into tension. From outside to out- 
side of the gusset plates the column measured 13 in., while the 
box girder which it supported measured 16% in. from inside to 
inside of its web plates, an overhang of 154 in. on a side. There 
was evidence of looseness at the joint between the cover plate 
and the web member of the box girder, at least at the south 
web, which was the ruptured edge of the cover. Repeated ham- 
mering of the web plate had indented and slightly grooved the 
upper surface of the cover plate. 

These conditions are believed to have started a progressive 
fracture in the cover plate, which was promoted by a deficiency 
in lateral stability of the bridge along its easterly half. Trains 
passing over the bridge at high rates of speed would tend to 
move it outward and exert an overturning tendency on column 
No. 8, such as it might be, while the floor beams would neces- 
sarily deflect under the weight of the train and further in- 
tensify the stress transmitted through the south web of the box 
girder. The load transmitted to column No. 8 by the main 
girder would still further cause this to be a highly stressed 
member, and tend to rupture the cover plate. In addition the 
grain of the iron of the cover plate ran lengthwise the box 
girder, which caused the bending stress on the plate to be cross- 
wise the grain—that is, it was stressed in its weakest direction. 

The tendency of the bridge to shift its position in a northerly 
direction under the influence of the centrifugal forces of the 
trains is shown by the bent condition of the anchor bolts at 
three of its corners. The supporting columns of the box girder 
could easily be overturned by an outward thrust on the track. 
These columns were tied together in pairs by braces, but such 
bracing was not in the direction which would materially increase 
the stability of the bridge. The easterly end of the bridge was 
retained on its abutment chiefly by the resistance of the anchor 
bolts at the ends of the main girders, while they were bent in 
offering such resistance. Attending these conditions it would 
seem that the cover plate of column No. 8 had been repeatedly 
subjected to bending stresses, both from the downward weight 
of the trains and from their outward centrifugal thrust, and that 
some looseness had permitted of a hammering action of the south 
web of the box girder upon the cover plate, all of which had re- 
sulted in the development of a progressive or detailed fracture. 
With such a fracture started it was only a question of time 
when rupture of the plate would be completed and the failure 
of the bridge consummated. 

It appears that the master carpenter was cognizant of the fact 
that certain of the anchor bolts of the main girders had been 
disturbed and that both he and the track foreman were of opin- 
ion that the bolts at the east end of plate girder B were broken 
off down in the stonework of the abutment. 

This bridge had evidently been inspected at frequent intervals, 
none of which had disclosed the presence of a detail or pro- 
gressive fracture in the fatal cover plate. 

The deflection of a girder depends upon the modulus of elas- 
ticity of the material which goes to make up the girder. That 
value appears to remain constant in a given structural member, 
unless there is a very decided overstrain, one in fact which 
would occasion such deformation as would throw the structure 
out of service. Over-straining would need to be quite general 
to produce an observable effect on the deflection of a girder of 





*We reproduce the drawings, showing the behavior of this cover plate, 
which were given with our report of December 13.—Epiror. 
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this type, by reason of the lowering of the value of the modulus 
of elasticity of the iron. But the lowering of the modulus of 
elasticity by overstrain is not a permanent effect. The metal 
recovers its normal value within a few days or weeks, as shown 
by laboratory tests, hence such indications would be effaced 
within a short time, and as applied to the deflection of a girder 
the test might be considered as lacking in exactness. . . . Bridge 
No. 431%4 was certainly a very much inspected structure, but as 
the result has shown it was not saved from a disastrous failure. 
Reliance appears to have been confined to inspection for a period 
of 21 years to furnish assurance of the safety of this bridge 
for constantly increasing traffic and heavier rolling stock than 
in use at the time of its construction. No evidence has been 
presented to show that any critical examination of the plans of 
the bridge made-during that interim led to the discovery of 
defects in the structure which the wreck of train No. 19 clearly 
brought into prominence, details which are recognized as un- 
desirable as they are now seen. In the fatal cover plate an 
unsatisfactory detail is recognized. The discovery or recognition 
of such a defective detail might properly have been expected of 
the custodians of the plans of the bridge. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has from time to time had occasion to renew its earlier 
bridges and replace them with stronger structures. Such re- 
newals may have been in part the result of inspection reports on 
their condition, but generally from engineering knowledge that 
the working loads were approaching too high limits. 

It is obviously futile to look for reliable indications of impend- 
ing rupture in the results of tests for deflection under passing 
trains. A more refined and careful analysis of the condition is 
needed to be serviceable to judge of the approach of dan- 
ger. The design of the bridge prevented disclosure of 
the fracture “under the usual inspection.” It was inaccessible 
but in a comparative sense only, that is, as respecting the usual 
inspection. The cover plate was a short one and easily reached 
for painting. The double latticing of the box girder prevented 
direct visual inspection of the plate along its most strained sec- 
tion, which part otherwise was exposed to full view. 

Portable apparatus for the inspection of inaccessible surfaces 
has been in use for many years in other lines of inspection serv- 
ice, consisting merely of a mirror, with a lamp for illumination. 
It would doubtless be an innovation to introduce such an ap- 
paratus in bridge inspection, but in a case like the present one 
it is a question whether the most vital part of the structure shall 
go uninspected because the inspector cannot get his head into 
position to view the critical part or to employ the necessary 
means to view the same. Vital parts, demanding careful inspec- 
tion, should be pointed out to the bridge inspectors by the bridge 
engineers, since the latter have the plans at hand and opportunity 
to judge by computation what parts are most strained, according 
to the design of the structure. 

The freedom of the floor beams to move laterally on the east 
abutment in response to centrifugal forces and leading to the 
bending of the cover plate of the end column under the box 
girder might reasonably have attracted attention. 

The grain of the cover plate was parallel to the length of the 
box girder, thus straining the iron crosswise the grain. The 
tensile tests showed low results, only 29,950 pounds per square 
inch, in that direction, with the elastic limit and tensile strength 
nearly coinciding. While iron plates would not be expected to be 
used in the direction found here, there was no assurance that 
such would not be the case, and both ruptured. covers of columns 
Nos. 7 and 8 were so oriented so that the’ bending stresses 
strained the metal in its weakest direction. 

Latticed column No. 8, made of 12-inch channels, 83.7 pounds 
per yard, should have an ultimate compressive strength of about 
500,000 pounds total. The strength of the cover plate, unassisted 
by the 4 by 6-inch angles, assuming a maximum fiber stress of 
30,000 pounds per square inch, would be 83,000 pounds total. The 
angles no doubt re-enforced the cover plate, still leaving, it is 
believed, a great disparity in strength of this detail over the 
strength in the body of the column. 





ECONOMICAL LIMITS OF GRADE REDUCTION. 


Discussion of the 


Train Resistances and 


Factors Entering 
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into an Analysis of 
Respective Importance. 


By WALTER LorinGc Wess, 


Consulting Engineer. 


Within the past few years several railroads have adopted 
ruling grades on certain divisions far lower than would have 
been dreamed of 50 years ago, at least when the cost of obtaining 
such low grades is considered. Many thousands of miles of rail- 
roads in this country have been located on the basis of maximum 
grades approximating 60 ft. per mile, with six-deg. curves as 
the maximum. Recently a realization of the economy of low 
ruling grades has impelled trunk lines to make large expendi- 
tures to reduce these grades, where physically or financially 
possible, from 1.2 per cent. down to 0.5 per cent., 0.4 per cent., and 
even 0.3 per cent., and within the past year announcement has 
been made that the Erie is excavating an average of over 150,000 
cu. yds. per mile near Meadville, Pa. in order to establish a 
0.2 per cent. grade. About two years ago, President Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, ordered a maximum grade of 0.2 per 
cent. established on second track work in Indiana and Ohio. 

In constructing a second track along the Mississippi River, 
between Savanna, Ill., and St. Paul, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy adopted a 0.2 per cent. grade. Even when these divi- 
sions were “river roads,” it required a much larger expenditure 
for grading to obtain these rates of grade than would have been 
required to make more undulating profiles. The question natu- 
rally arises, is there any limitation below which there is no justi- 
fication for spending any money to reduce the grade, assuming 
that the traffic is so large that the necessary cost is not in itself 
a limitation? 

It should be clearly understood that this subject is here con- 
sidered wholly apart from the special question of whether the 
traffic is or is not sufficient to justify the expenditure, in any par- 
ticular case, of a certain computed sum. The question is a gen- 
eral one and only refers to whether there is some limitation be- 
yond which the advantage of grade reduction ceases, and there- 
fore does not justify additional expenditure, no matter how 
small, or how enormous the traffic which may be affected thereby. 

The fundamental distinction between ruling and minor grades 
should be kept in mind. A minor grade adds a small percentage 
to the consumption of fuel and other engine supplies and an 
almost inappreciable amount to the expenses of maintenance of 
way and rolling stock. On the other hand, a ruling grade limits 
the number of cars which may be hauled by a locomotive. With 
a reasonably large freight traffic, an increase in the number of 
cars per train will mean a reduction in the number of trains 
necessary to handle a certain gross tonnage. Since the revenue 
received on that gross tonnage is a fixed quantity, a reduction of 
grade, which will permit that tonnage to be hauled by a less 
number of trains, will permit a reduction in operating expenses 
which is largely clear profit. As a general proposition, the very 
great economy resulting from a reduction of the ruling grade 
does not need argument. It is only when there is a possibility 
of reducing a very low ruling grade to a grade still lower, and 
at a very large expenditure, that the economical justification be- 
comes questionable. 


ANALYSIS OF TRAIN RESISTANCES, 


The investigation of this subject must evidently include an 
analysis of all train resistances, the ratio that grade resistance 
on various grades bears to the total resistance and the economy 
which would result from reducing the total resistance by a com- 


puted proportion. To compare two operating conditions, we 
may compute the total resistance in pounds per ton under each 
condition. Any reduction which may be made in the resistance, 
measured in pounds per ton, and including every form of tax on 


the power of the locomotive, means a possible increase in the 
train load which can be hauled by a locomotive of given type, 
and from this may be computed the possible saving in the num- 
ber of trains required to handle a given traffic. For the purpose 
of this discussion the total demand on the locomotive may be 
divided into four divisions; grade resistance; inertia resistance; 
the extra tractive resistances which only occur when starting 
and at very low velocities, and all other resistances. 

Grade resistance on a majority of roads is so great that it 
swallows up and overshadows the others, and yet it is the one 
form of resistance which may be indefinitely reduced and pos- 
sibly made zero, provided enough money is spent to accomplish 
it. It is also exactly computable to the last ounce. It equals 20 
Ibs. per short ton for each per cent. of grade. For the 1.2 per 
cent. grade, which was formerly so general as a maximum 
grade and even now is so common, it is 24 lbs. per ton, while 
for the 0.2 per cent. limit, referred to above, it is only 4 Ibs. 
per ton. 

Inertia resistance is also mathematically computable. The 
amount of the resistance is controllable and is purely a matter 
for the operating department. When the elevated roads in New 
York City were operated by steam locomotives, it was estimated 
that three-fourths of the fuel consumption was due to this cause. 
The necessity for a reasonably high average speed between 
termini, combined with stops every few hundred feet, required 
abnormal accelerating power. The work of acceleration, using 
all the power of the locomotive, would be frequently continued to 
a point at which deceleration would be commenced in order to 
make a proper service stop at the next station. Of course such 
a combination of conditions is not applicable to most steam roads, 
and least of all to through freight traffic. Therefore, this form 
of resistance is not usually a controlling factor, but it will be 
shown later that when other forms of resistance have been elimi- 
nated as far as possible, operating conditions may require a 
degree of acceleration which makes its demand on the locomotive 
a controlling element in the magnitude of the train load. The 
required accelerative force may be expressed by the formula: 

P = 70.2 (V2?) — Ve + 5, 
in which V, and V, are the higher and lower velocities, re- 
spectively in miles per hour, s is the distance in feet and P is 
the required constant accelerative force in pounds per ton. 
When the train starts from rest, V; = 0. A few numerical 
illustrations will readily show what this force amounts to. If 
a train must acquire a velocity of 20 miles per hour in a distance 
of 1,000 ft. and starting from rest, 
P = 70.2 (400 — 0) + 1,000 = 28.08 Ibs. per ton. 
This is equivalent to the grade resistance on a 1.4 per cent. grade. 
If the velocity must increase from 20 to 40 miles per hour in 
the next 1,000 ft., the required force will be 
= 70.2 (1,600 — 400) + 1,000 = 84 Ibs. per ton. 
This is the equivalent of a 4.2 per cent. grade. Working the 
problem backward, to find the required distance in which the 
accelerative force of 28.08 Ibs. per ton would increase the speed 
from 20 to 40 miles per hour, we would have 
s = 70.2 (1,600 — 400) + 28.08 = 3,000 ft. 
Of course the accelerative force is independent of the other 
forces, and any change in the other tractive forces due to change 
in velocity is assumed to be otherwise taken care of. 

As before stated, the amount of the inertia resistance or accel- 
erative force is under the control of the operating department. 
It may be made indefinitely small by adopting a very low rate 
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of acceleration, but of course this is not economical, since time 
is wasted on the road. On the other hand, a quick acceleration 
cannot be accomplished without a very great reduction from the 
train load, which might be handled with slow acceleration. A 
uniform accelerative force of 5 lbs. per ton (beside the force 
required for other resistances) will produce a velocity of 8.4 
miles per hour in the first 1,000 ft., 11.9 miles per hour in the 
second 1,000 ft., 14.6 in the third, and 16.9 in a total of 4,000 ft. 
For comparative purposes we will use 5 lbs. per ton accelerative 
force later on. 

The extra resistances which only occur when starting or at 
very low velocities are here given special prominence because, 
in the minds of some, their unavoidable occurrence constitutes 
a limitation on the economical reduction of ruling grade. This 
extra resistance is most readily observed when a number of 
freight cars are started. up after remaining at rest for a long 
period in freezing weather. On the other hand, such a high 
resistance is only momentary and is very quickly reduced to a 
much lower quantity. During some careful tests on the Rock 
Island system to determine this resistance, a maximum of 30 
lbs. per ton was found for a train which had stood over night and 
was “frozen up.” The weighted mean of 35 tests with trains of 
34 to 45 cars showed an average resistance of 14.1 lbs. per ton, 
with a minimum of 6 lbs. per ton when the stop was only in- 
stantaneous. Considering that these figures include the regular 
tractive resistances, which must be considered as 5 to 8 lbs. 
per ton, depending on the condition of the track, proportion of 
dead load to live load, and many other causes of variation, we 
must only consider the excess over 5 to 8 Ibs. as the amount 
chargeable to starting. When an engineman finds that his loco- 
motive is unable to start his train in the usual way, he frequently 
backs the engine for a few feet and then, reversing, starts ahead, 
and frequently succeeds in starting the whole train. By this 
method he accomplishes three things; the journals are loosened 
from their rigid condition and the initial high resistance is 
greatly reduced; the coupler springs are compressed and their 
expansion during the following forward movement materially 
assists in starting the train; and the total coupler compression in 
a long train is so great that the engine moves forward several 
feet before the last car starts. The cars are started one by one. 
The last effect will alone reduce the required draw bar pull 
by nearly 50 per cent.; the first two effects are not so readily 
computable, but are evidently. of considerable influence. By 
such practical operating methods the extra resistance during 
starting, apart from inertia, grade, and the ordinary tractive re- 
sistance, may be reduced to a relatively small although some- 
what, indefinite quantity. 

The other tractive resistances, which, for the purpose of this 
discussion, may be lumped together, are dependent on ratio of 
dead load to live load, on the number of cars, on the condition 
of track and weight of rail and on velocity. Since the limitations 
of ruling grade apply first to freight traffic with comparatively 
slow speed, and since the variations of resistance for variations 
in velocity between 5 and 35 miles per hour are so small that they 
may be here ignored, we need not complicate the discussion on 
account of variations in velocity. Since the tractive resistance 
per ton is less for fully loaded cars and since train loads of 
fully loaded cars are the critical loads to be here considered, we 
may assume that all of these ordinary tractive resistances may 
be lumped at 5 Ibs. per ton. 

The resistance due to curvature may be heré ignored on the 

“assumption that the grades on all curves are compensated. On 
the basi®of 0.035 per cent. per degree of curve, even a 0.2 per 
cent. grade is nearly sufficient to compensate a 6 deg. curve. 
Any road spending large sums to reduce grade to 0.2 per cent. 
would certainly reduce 6 deg. curves to something easier, and 
we may therefore consider that curve compensation is always 
practicable and that it is done. Of course curve compensation 
does not eliminate curve resistance, but whenever curve com- 
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pensation has been accomplished, curve resistance has been elim- 
inated as a possible factor in limiting the weight of trains. 

If we assume that all of these resistances occur simultaneously, 
and that the rate of acceleration is the same for either grade, we 
would have, for a 0.4 per cent. grade, a total resistance of 5 + 5 
+ 8 or 18 lbs. per ton, and for a 0.2 per cent. grade, 5 + 5 + 4 
or 14 lbs. per ton, with a small addition in each case for the 
extra resistances when starting. The inverted ratio of these 
two figures will be a measure, although not in strict proportion 
of the relative train loads which can be hauled by a locomotive 
of a given type on the two ruling grades. For our present pur- 
pose it is unnecessary to determine mathematically the relative 
cost of handling traffic on the two grades. It is unquestionable 
that the economy of operating the lighter grade is very great, 
even though the reduction in operating expenses is not measured 
by the 22 per cent. reduction in resistance per ton. It is likewise 
true that, no matter what variations may be made in the rate of 
acceleration demanded, nor in the tractive resistances caused by 
the particular condition of track and roadbed, the relative value 
of the two grades will not be radically changed when the re- 
sistances other than grade are the same. And there seems to be 
no escape from the necessity of considering that all of these 
resistances may happen simultaneously provided that regular 
stopping places, passing sidings, block signals, or even grade 
crossings, which may require a stop almost anywhere, are located 
without regard to the grades of the road. This proviso may be 
inverted by saying—provided that the grades are designed with- 
out regard to the places where regular or occasional stops must 
be made. The designers of elevated railroads have already util- 
ized the advantages of locating stations on a hump, artificially 
made so by increasing slightly the height of a few columns near 
the station. Incoming trains.transform their kinetic energy into 
potential energy and thus save in the use of brakes. Departing 
trains utilize that potential energy to reduce the demand on the 
locomotive to provide the accelerative energy when starting. 
The saving is thus two-fold. 

When grades have been so reduced that there is a question 
whether the ruling grade should be 0.4 per cent. or still further 
reduced to 0.2 per cent., it requires but little change in the grad- 
ing to create a hump which will more than make up this differ- 
ence at some regular stopping place or even at a block signal 
where a train is liable to be held up. A hump 4 ft. high 
and running out for 2,000 ft. in either direction will change the 
grade 0.2 per cent. This four-foot hump will consume the’ 
kinetic energy of a train moving at a velocity of 10.7 miles per 
hour, and therefore a train approaching this hump at a velocity 
somewhat in excess of this need not be stalled. If the train 
must stop at the summit of the hump, brake action is saved, with 
the attendant saving of wear on wheel treads and brake shoes. 
In addition there is the assistance of a virtual 0.2 per cent. down 
grade, or 4 lbs. per ton when starting. This gain of 4 lbs. per 
ton will exist irrespective of the actual grade, for the grade on 
the farther side of the hump will always is 0.2 per cent. more 
favorable to traffic than the original grade on which the hump is 
placed. 

If a road could be so constructed that all stopping places were 
on a level; that the level stretches were long enough so that a 
train could acquire its normal velocity; and that stops would 
never be required on the ruling grades; there might be justifica- 
tion for a claim that there would be no advantage in anything 
less than a 0.4 per cent. ruling grade. Under these conditions 
the only resistances on the grade would be the ordinary tractive 
resistances and the grade resistance of 8 Ibs. per ton. When 
starting on the level, there is no grade resistance and the 8 Ibs. 
per ton may be used up in the extra resistances during starting 
and in acceleration. However, a railway manager would not 
dare to load up a locomotive to the limit suggested by such 
figures, for there would be no margin left if an unexpected 
stop should be necessary on the ruling grade, and if the train 
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load is cut down to the capacity of the locomotive to start from 
rest on the ruling grade, then we have the simultaneous com- 
bination of all the four classes of resistances, and, as previously 
pointed out, the reduction of one of these resistances will make 
a definite and sure reduction in the total resistance and will 
surely justify a profitable increase in the train load. 

Expensive reductions in ruling grade are almost invariably 
accompanied by a reduction of curvature down to a limit of 3 
deg., 2 deg. and even 1 deg. curves. The justification of such 
reduction is a very different matter from the reduction of the 
rate of grade. The curvature does not limit the length of trains 
and cannot therefore have the same importance as ruling grade. 
It does add something to the resistance, but since this has been 
determined as the equivalent resistance of 0.035 per cent. grade 
for each degree of curve, even this is of comparatively slight 
importance. The real justification for such curve reduction is 
the safe operation of fast trains. Any railroad having such a 
traffic that 0.2 per cent. grades can be considered as a maximum, 
will also wish to operate fast trains, say at 60 miles per hour. 
The proper super-elevation of the outer rail for even a 2 deg. 
30 min. curve, operated at 60 miles per hour, is six inches. Run- 
ning a train at 60 miles per hour with the track superelevated six 
inches certainly requires good track construction and good roll- 
ing stock and even then its safety is perhaps questionable. A 
slow ofder on all curves sharper than 2 deg. 30 min. is therefore 
imperative for all trains which are to be operated at a speed of 
60 miles per hour or faster. Since the engineman’s schedule of 
many of the fast trains of the country include many ‘stretches 
over which a speed of 60, 65, and even 70 miles per hour must be 
maintained, it is plain why all projects for grade reduction also 
include curve reduction, but it should be remembered that the 
justification has an entirely different basis. 





LOCOMOTIVE LABORATORY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS.* 


By Epwarp C. ScHM1nT, 
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An accurate knowledge of locomotive performance is as neces- 
sary to the railway operating officer and to the locating engineer 
as to the locomotive designer, and in periods of rapid progress 
in locomotive development the need of such knowledge becomes 
the more urgent. In the beginning, such effort had for its chief 
purpose the improvement of the mechanical features of locomo- 
tive design rather than improvement in its economical perform- 
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Fig. 1—One Pair of Supporting Wheels, with Axle, Bearings 
and Bed Plate. 


ance; but in later years, under the demand for decreased operat- 


ing costs, this effort has been directed chiefly toward developing 


accurate information about the performance of the locomotive 
boiler and engines and of the machine as a whole. 
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Until about twenty years ago the only other source of accurate 
and specific information concerning locomotive performance was 
the data derived from specially arranged road tests. For certain 
purposes they will never be displaced. The usefulness of road 
tests is, however, limited by the fact that on the road many of 
the conditions of operation are entirely beyond control; and 











Fig. 2—Rear End of Testing Pit Arranged for a Consolidation 
Locomotive. 


consequently even the most skillfully and conscientiously con- 
ducted road tests sometimes fail to produce conclusive evidence. 

The first locomotive testing plant was built 21 years ago at 
Purdue University. It was designed by Dr. W. F. M. Goss, who 
was at that time in charge of the schools of engineering at that 
institution. At present there are four such testing plants in this 











Fig. 3—Weighing Head and Housing of Dynamometer. 


country and two in Europe.t The justification for the existence 
of locomotive testing plants lies in the fact that in them only 





~The Purdue plant, eeneeed in 1891, was fatlownd in 1894 by a tem- 
porary plant at South Kaukauma, Wisconsin, on the Chicago & North 
Western, designed under the direction of Robert Quayle. This was suc- 
ceeded in 1895 by a Rcwcny mg, © plant, designed by Mr. uayle @nd erected 
at the C. & N. W. shops in Chicago. In 1899 Columbia University, having 
been given an Atlantic type locomotive by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
provided a testing plant which is erected in their mechanical engineering 
laboratory. In 1904 the Pennsylvania Railroad installed at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, what was at that time the largest and 
most elaborate plant’ built. This was removed after the exposition to 
Altoona, Pa., where it has since been in almost constant operation. In 
1904 there was also erected in the Putiloff Works at St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, a similar plant designed by Messrs. M. V. Goloboloff and S._ T. 
Smirnoff. The following year there was erected in England another plani 
under the direction of G. J. Churchard of the Great Western Railroad, 
at the Swindon Works of that company. 
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can the locomotive be run under conditions which may be 
rigidly controlled and varied at will. It is also true that in the 
test plant the difficulty and expense of making tests are both 
greatly reduced; but this in itself is less important than the 
control of the operating conditions which test plant service 
puts in the hand of the experimenter. As a consequence of 
this control practically all questions relating -to boiler perform- 
ance can be better and more easily settled in the testing plant 
than on the road and the same is equally true of questions touch- 
ing engine performance. Supplemented occasionally by road tests 
made by means of a dynamometer car, the locomotive testing 
plant makes possible a knowledge of locomotive performance 
as exact as that which is available concerning the stationary 
steam engine, the turbine, and the gas engine. 

At its last session, the legislature of Illinois included among 
its appropriations for the University of Illinois the sum of 
$200,000 to be used for new buildings for the College of Engi- 
neering. It was decided to use this fund in erecting a transpor- 
tation building and a locomotive laboratory for the department 
of railway engineering. 

Any locomotive laboratory consists essentially of, first, a means 
for so supporting the locomotive that its wheels may be rotated 
and. that the power developed may be absorbed and either dissi- 
pated or transferred; second, a means for anchoring the locomo- 
tive when so mounted and for measuring the tractive effort devel- 
oped; third, means for supplying and measuring coal and water; 
and finally, means for disposing of the gases and steam from the 
front end. 

The supporting mechanism consists in this plant, as in all 
others, of wheels whose position may be varied to conform 
to the spacing of the locomotive’s driving wheels. In this case the 
supporting wheels are 52 in. in diameter, provided with plain tires 
and mounted on 11% in. axles. The axles and tires are of the 
highest grade of heat-treated carbon steel and were furnished 
by the Midvale Steel Company. The use of 52 in. supporting 
wheels involves rotating speeds as high as 500 r. p. m. in testing 
high. speed locomotives. Such speeds may give rise to diffi- 
culty in the operation of the bearings, although they have been 
designed with regard thereto. In anticipation of such difficulty, 
however, provision has been made (in the design of the bearing 
pedestal) for using 72 in. diameter supporting wheels, if it later 
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and are secured thereto by the bolts whose heads are held in 
slots running the length of the bed. The pedestals may therefore 
be shifted to any desired position on the bed. The general 
design of the axle, wheels, bearings and bed plate is well repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. Each of these units, consisting of an axle, two 


wheels, and two bearings, constitutes the supporting element for 
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Fig. 5—Cross-Section 


one pair of locomotive drivers. So supported, the driving wheels 
may turn; and there remains to be provided a means for absorb- 
ing the power developed at the driving wheel rim. 

The brakes are of the type used in all other American testing 
plants, and were designed and furnished by Professor G. I. Alden 
of Worcester, Mass., under general specifications prepared by 
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Fig. 4—Longitudinal Section Through 


proves desirable to do so. The axles are supported at each end, 
just beyond the wheels, in bearings 9%4 in. by 20 in. which are 
provided on the under side of the journal only. These bearings 
are carried in self-aligning shells which are supported in pedestals 
of exceedingly heavy construction. Oil is provided at two points 
in the bearing cap, where it is supplied under head from an 
elevated supply tank. The bearing pedestals rest on massive cast 
iron bed plates which run the entire length of the testing pit, 








the Locomotive Testing Laboratory. 


the designer of the plant. One of these brakes is mounted on 
each end of each supporting axle. Each brake consists essen- 
tially of three cast iron discs which are keyed to the supporting 
axle, and which rotate between water cooled copper diaphragms 
carried in a stationary casing. A cast hub and the three discs 
form an integral rotating element which is keyed to the axle and 
turns with it. The casing and its diaphragms are prevented 
from rotating by means of links attached to the bed plates, 
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The diaphragms provide within the casing three compartments 
within which the cast iron discs rotate. The surfaces of the 
discs and of the diaphragms are lubricated by oil fed in at the 
periphery of the discs and taken off at the hub. The diaphragms 
form also within the casing four water compartments which have 
no communication whatever with the compartments within which 
the discs rotate. The pressure existing in these water spaces 
may be varied at will by means of suitable valves in the brake 
piping. The operation of the brakes is as follows: Power re- 
ceived from the driving wheels of the locomotive is transmitted 
through the supporting wheels and axle to the cast iron brake 
discs; these in turn transmit it by friction to the surfaces of 
the copper diaphragms against which they rub. By varying the 
water pressure, the friction between the discs and the diaphragms 


may be varied in accordance with the amount of power to be- 


absorbed. The entire power of the locomotive is thus dissipated 
at the surface of the diaphragms and carried away as heat in the 
water which circulates through the brakes. Each brake is de- 
signed to develop a resisting torque of 18,000 lIbs.-ft., which is 
more than is likely to be transmitted to it by the most heavily 
loaded locomotive driver. 

The foundation of the plant is a slab of reinforced concrete 93 
ft. long and 12 ft. wide, varying in thickness from 3% ft. at the 
front to 5 ft. at the rear. It is surmounted at the rear end by a 
pyramidal base which serves as the anchorage for the dynamom- 
eter. The mounting machinery thus far described is shown in 
Fig. 2 arranged for the reception of a consolidation locomotive. 
The locomotive to be tested is backed on to the machine; the 
drivers run on their flanges leaving the treads free to engage the 
supporting wheels. When the drivers are properly placed and 


the locomotive is securely anchored to the dynamometer, the 
track is removed. 

The dynamometer, whose chief function is to permit the tract- 
ive effort of the locomotive to be measured, is shown in Fig. 3. 


It is of the well known Emery type, designed and built by the 
William Sellers Company of Philadelphia. It consists essentially 
of the “weighing head” shown at the left, carried on the housing, 
and of a weighing scale not included in the picture. Within 
this weighing head is an enclosed oil chamber with a flexible 
wall, which receives and balances any force transmitted from the 
locomotive. The pressure of the oil in this chamber varies with 
the load and is transmitted through a copper tube of small bore 
to a similar smaller oil chamber, the pressure within which moves 
the beam of a substantial but very sensitive scale. The force 
transmitted to the dynamometer is thus weighed. Its capacity 
is 125,000 Ibs., which is 15,000 Ibs. greater than the tractive effort 
of any locomotive in existence. One feature of special interest 
- in the design of the scale lies in the fact that the adjustment 
of the poise weight on the scale beam is accomplished 
automatically. 

Other details include the weighing tanks, hydraulic elevator 
(for lifting the coal from the floor to the firing platform), scales, 
coal room, and firing platform. The general water supply of the 
university is from driven wells, the demand upon which ap- 
proaches at times their full capacity. No other source of cooling 
water for the brakes is available. Water from the brakes could 
not therefore be wasted, and provision has been made for cooling 
and recirculating it. A supply pump for the brakes draws water 
from a reinforced concrete reservoir of 100,000 gal., pumps it 
through control valves to the brakes, whence it returns through 
another set of control valves to a sump located in the basement 
of the laboratory. Another pump returns it from here to the 
reservoir. The feed water is drawn from this reservoir by a 
separate pump, passed to the weighing tanks and feed tank and 
thence to the injectors. This feed water, of course, is wasted and 
must be restored to the reservoir between tests by drawing on 
the general university supply. 

In the design of the means for disposing of the exhaust gases 
new problems were presented and new solutions have been 
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reached. In view of the importance of determining accurately 
the total fuel lost in the exhaust gases, it was early decided to 
try to incorporate in the design of this plant some means for 
entrapping all of the solid matter contained in the gases passing 
the locomotive front end. The exhaust gases are discharged into 
a steel exhaust elbow which carries the gases up and over to 
the center of the building, where they are received in a horizontal 
duct running through the center of the roof trusses. The gases 
are drawn through this elbow and duct by an exhaust fan, 
located near the roof at the rear end of the building. Probably 
the heaviest cinders will be dropped in this duct, but the velocity 
within it is such that all but the heaviest particles of solid matter 
will be carried on through the fan. Whatever does accumulate 
here may be removed through traps provided in the bottom of 
the duct, and weighed. From the fan, the gases and the re- 
maining solid matter are passed through a breeching or flue to 
a separator in which they pass downward around a sleeve, where 
they are given a whirling motion which causes the cinders to 
move toward the wall along which they drop to a hopper below, 
while the gases pass downward and out to the stack through the 
mouth of the sleeve. The cinders collecting at the bottom of 
the hopper are drawn off and weighed. This separator is sur- 
mounted by a 45 ft. radial brick stack from which the gases are 
finally discharged 81 ft. from the ground. 

The corrosive nature of the mixture of exhaust gas and steam 
has made it necessary to avoid the use of metal throughout this 
exhaust system. The exhaust elbow within the building neces- 
sarily has been made of steel, and will need occasionally to be 
renewed. The duct, however, is of asbestos board (Transite) 
which will resist corrosion. It is 7 ft. in diameter, and made 
up of separate sections so that its length may be varied. The 
fan has a runner 6 ft. in diameter, and will pass, at maximum 
speed, 140,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute. The breeching between 
fan and separator is built of transite, and has a minimum cross 
sectional area of about 24 sq. ft. The outer shell of the separator 
is built of reinforced concrete. To protect the shell from cor- 
rosion, it is lined throughout with a hard burnt red brick. Be- 
tween this lining and the shell is a 2 in. air space to act as an 
insulator to protect the shell from undue heating. Any leakage 
of gas through the lining into this space is vented to the outside 
air through openings which are provided in the shell, and which 
serve also to circulate cool air through the air space. The inside 
sleeve and hopper are both built of reinforced concrete. The 
stack itself is unlined, but is laid up in acid proof cement. It 
is expected that this whole system will not only permit the col- 
lection of all solid matter and thus enable front end losses to be 
determined in a manner beyond criticism; but that it will also 
dispose of the smoke so that .it will be unobjectionable and at 
the same time act as a muffler and eliminate objectionable noise 
from the locomotive stack discharge. 

The building which houses this equipment is 40 ft. wide and 115 
ft. long, with a height under the roof trusses of 22 ft. A base- 
ment with a 6 ft. 9 in. clear depth extends throughout all but 
22 ft. of its entire length. The construction is fireproof through- 
out. The walls are laid up both inside and out with red faced 
brick, the roof is of reinforced: concrete covered with slate, and 
all floors are of reinforced concrete also. The building ig un- 
usually well lighted by windows in the side walls which extend 
nearly the full height of these walls and occupy almost two- 
thirds of the wall area. All portions of the building, except the 
space occupied by the coal room in the west end, are served 
by a 10-ton traveling crane. 

The whole plant has been designed with the intention of making 
it suitable to test new designs as they appear, in the confidence 
that the railroads and builders would be willing to keep upon 
the plant locomotives of recent design, concerning whose per- 
formance all railroad officials desire information. The first loco- 
motive to be tested is one of the consolidation type owned by 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 
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The earlier systems of regulation were in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century superseded by the well known laissez 
faire policy under which competition was mainly relied upon 
for the establishment of fair prices and adequate service. While 
the policy is well adapted to the subduing of the forest and the 
prairie, it does not seem to be well fitted for the regulation of 
public utilities. It has, in fact, been found to be entirely inade- 
quate for the proper regulation of the prices and other condi- 
tions of such services. And this fact has in turn led to a well- 
developed sentiment in favor of abandoning the competitive pol- 
icy in the public utility field and to substituting therefor gov- 
ernment regulation. In fact, in America and England the com- 
petitive or let alone policy has never been fully adopted for such 
facilities as water or canal transportation, toll bridges and 
turnpikes. 

This demand and need for the return to government regula- 
tion of industries and services that are fraught with public in- 
terest has grown very rapidly during the past fifty years or 
more and this development has been brought about by the great 
changes that have taken place in economic and social conditions. 


REGULATION OF SERVICE. 


As the services rendered by public utilities are necessities, it 
is of great importance that they should be adequate or up to a 
reasonable standard. Poor service is uneconomical, irritating 
and a fruitful source of dissatisfaction and complaint. It is 
often responsible for the greater part of the ill feeling between 
the public and the utility, that exists in so many places. Such 
service, however, can as a rule be furnished at lower cost to the 
utility than good service, and it is in this fact that the incentive 
to poor service is found. To furnish inadequate service, espe- 
cially when the rates charged are high enough to cover the cost 
of adequate service, is an unjust imposition upon the public. 
For the consumers are as much entitled to get what they pay 
for as the utilities are in charging reasonable rates for adequate 
service. ; 

In the railway field, service questions involve the regularity 
and speed of trains, connections at junction points, the stop- 
page of a sufficient number of trains at the smaller stations, the 
proper care and maintenance of both trains and stations, the 
prompt and equitable distribution of cars among shippers, the 
eqtipment of the line with approved signaling and safety de- 
vices, and many other every day matters connected with the op- 
eration of trains. Under this head, also, though less directly 
connected with the comfort and safety of the users of railway 
service, is the proper protection of highway crossings, and the 
elimination of grade crossings. Not only are such matters as 
these investigated when brought to the attention of the com- 
mission by complaints and accidents, but the initiative is taken 
to a considerable extent by the commission itself, by means of 
frequent inspections by its experts of roadways, bridges, roll- 
ing stock, stations and yards, etc. Unless the defects of service 
are so intolerable as to make an order for their elimination 
almost a matter of course, the determination of railway service 
matters involves the consideration of a large number of ques- 
tions. Where train or station service is being investigated, the 
population to be served, the amount of business likely to arise 
from the improved service, the operating difficulties involved, 
the actual cash outlay required in making the improvement, and 
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many similar facts are to be considered. The maintenance of 
passenger train schedules which will enable the railway com- 
pany to meet competition between its terminals may have a 
bearing cn the propriety of requiring the regular stoppage of a 
train. Another service matter which is the subject of commis- 
sion supervisions is the construction of spur tracks for the ac- 
commodation of industries along railway lines. The Wisconsin 
law on this subject requires the commission, on application, to 
order the construction of such spur track not more than three 
miles in length, when its construction is found to be practically 
indispensable to the business of the applicant, and is not unrea- 
sonably dangerous to the general public. 


VALUATION AND REGULATION OF RATES. 


With respect to rates our experience varies. In many cases 
the rates have been found to be unreasonably high as well as 
unjustly discriminatory. In other instances again, though less 
frequently, the rates have been found to be unreasonably low. 
Rates that are thus too high and that under similar conditions 
are higher for some persons and localities than for others are 
harmful and against public policy. They result in unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. They mean that money is unjustly trans- 
ferred from one set of pockets to another set of pockets, and that 
a few are enriched at the expense of the many. They retard 
industrial development and.commercial growth, and, in the same 
line of business, tend to build up some at the expense of others. 
They also lead to results that are bad, from a rural and ethical 
point of view. 

Rates that are too low may also be harmful. They usually 
stand for poor equipment and poor service. When so low as not 
to provide means for the proper upkeep of the plant they may 
even lead to the entire ruin or loss of the service. Instances 
where conditions of this kind prevail are met with from time to 
time. They are detrimental not only to those who are directly 
affected, but to the public as a whole. Losses from poor service 
may be as great as losses from rates that are too high or dis- 
criminatory. 

The law provides that the rates must be reasonable. The 
courts have held, in substance, that under normal conditions of 
a plant when taken as a whoie, the rates in order to be reason- 
able should be high enough so that the revenues therefrom are 
sufficient to cover reasonable amounts for the operating ex- 
penses of a plant, including depreciation thereon and interest 
and profit on the fair value of the property used and useful for 
the convenience of the public. 

The sum of the operating expenses and fixed charges is thus 
made the legal basis for rates. The first problem of the rate 
maker therefore consists of determining what constitutes rea- 
sonable amounts for these expenses and charges. 

The first step that is necessary in the determination of such 
rates is to find the fair value of the property upon which the 
investors are entitled to interest and profit. In this determina- 
tion one is at the very outset met with conflicting opinions of 
all kinds, not only as to what should be included in the term 
“property,” but as to what is meant by “fair value.” Some in- 
sist that the term property*includes only the physical property 
that is used and useful in serving the public. Others again hold 
that besides the physical property it also includes the cost of 
developing the business. There are some who argue that the 
fair value is represented by the original cost, and others again 
that it is represented by the cost of reproduction at the time of 
the appraisal. A careful analysis of the facts indicates that the 
cost of both the physical property and of the business should be 
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included in the appraisal, and that the original cost as well as 
the cost of reproduction not only of the physical property, but 
of the business as well, constitute evidence of value. 

The original cost of the physical property includes the cost of 
all the land, labor, material and equipment of all kinds that are 
required in order to obtain a complete plant ready for operation. 
It also covers such overhead charges in connection therewith as 
organization, legal expenses, engineering and superintendence of 
construction, insurance and contingencies of all kinds, interest 
during construction period on the capital used, etc. When a 
plant is needed and cannot be had on better terms, the original 
cost may also have to include something for discounts on bonds 
and for promoters’ expenses. In fact, the original cost of the 
physical property should include all necessary expenditures that 
were judiciously made in obtaining the plant. Before it can be 
effectively and economically operated, such a plant must also be 
provided with a working capital. 

The true original cost is difficult to determine. The probable 
and reasonable cost, however, is not inaccessible, for many items 
can be closely estimated from the facts obtained from exami- 
nations of the present plant, its design, location, growth, char- 
acter, size, the prices of labor, material and other elements which 
prevailed when built, and comparisons with similar plants of 
which the cost is known. Thus in the end a very close approxi- 
mation of the actual cost of the physical property of the plant 
can ordinarily be obtained. 

The next measure of value is obtained by determining what it 
would cost to reproduce the plant rather than by what the plant 
actually cost. In thus determining the cost of reproduction new 
of the plant, it is necessary to obtain complete inventories of 
every element that enters into such cost, as well as detailed 
statements of the prices at which these elements can be had, 
installed and shaped into an operating plant. The prices so used 
are the results of most careful and extended studies and com- 
pilations of market quotations and of prices at which sales were 
actually made. In order to avoid the abnormal effects of sud- 
den fluctuations in such prices and to obtain results that are 
more nearly normal, the prices chosen may be said to represent 
average conditions for a considerable period, rather than the 
prices as of any particular date. When the elements which are 
thus included in the cost cover such overhead expenses as those 
incurred for organization, for legal and engineering service, for 
superintendence of construction, for interest and the capital 
used in construction, for insurance and contingencies, then this 
cost would seem to fairly represent what the plant would actually 
have cost. In this case, as in determining the original cost, it 
may be necessary at times to also consider certain bond dis- 
counts and promotion expenses in arriving at the probable total 
cost of reproducing the plant. 

Neither the original nor the reproduction cost new of a plant 
is a fair measure of its present cost value unless the depreciation 
that has taken place in the plant has been provided for and goes 
with the plant. The present values as thus obtained, even when 
the one is greater than the other, furnish good evidence as to the 
present fair value of the physical property. 

When the value of the physical property of the corporation 
has finally been determined, there remains still another cost which 
often is legitimately a part of the investment on which reason- 
able returns should be permitted. This is the cost of developing 
a paying business. The most perfectly equipped utility plant in 
existence is useless if it has no customers. The acquisition of 
customers is a costly process. It involves not only the expense 
of advertising, solicitation, free experimental service, and other 
actual outlays, but it may include the entire amount by which 
the plant during the first few years of its operation fails to pay 
operating expenses and a reasonable return on the investment. 
This latter amount may be to some extent offset by exorbitant 
profits after the plant reaches a paying basis, or by the fact that 
failures to earn a return may be in part due to poor manage- 
ment or lack of ordinary business judgment. But when all 
deductions have been made for such circumstances, there will 
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usually be found, at least for some utilities, a steadily decreas- 
ing deficit for the first few years, which is fairly chargeable to 
the cost of developing a paying business. This deficit, being a 
large part of the cost of a successful public utility plant, is, as 
a rule, properly added to the present cost value of the property. 
It is sometimes termed “going value,” but is more properly the 
cost of building up the business. 

Just as in the case of the physical property of the corporation. 
the cost of the building up of the business may be ascertained by 
finding what it would cost under present conditions to reproduce 
the present business. This is done by determining from all the 
available data as to the amount and density of population, famil- 
iarity of the people with the use of the service in question, etc., 
what time would be required for a new plant to build up a pay- 
ing business. The operating expenses and revenues during such 
period being capable of estimation, the total deficit for the 
period may be taken as the cost of reproduction of the business 
of tke plant. This reproduction cost and the actual original cost 
of the business can then be compared, and the determination of 
the going value or cost of the business then depends upon the 
exercise of a sound judgment, based upon these two costs. 

The original cost and the cost of reproduction of the plant and 
of its business ordinarily constitute the best evidence as to what 
constitutes the fair value of the property. In some instances 
these two costs are far apart, but in most cases they seem to 
approach each other quite closely. When far apart, the differ- 
ence is mostly due to variations in the general price level of the 
elements, which enter into the construction of the plant and the 
development of its business as between the time when the plant 
was first built and the time of the reproduction, although con- 
tingencies, mistakes of judgment and errors of various kinds 
may play important parts. The tendency today, in appraisals, 
seems to be to attach greater importance te the cost of repro- 
duction than to the original cost. As to which of these factors 
is the most important is a matter that is greatly dependent on 
conditions. 

When the fair value of all the property that is used and useful 
has thus been determined the question arises as to what consti- 
tutes reasonable amounts for interest and profit on this value, 
as well as for depreciation and other operating expenses. These 
outlays, as stated above, may be said to make up the total cost 
of the service. 

The returns to be allowed to the investor usually consist of 
two elements: The ordinary rate of interest for the use of his 
money, and a compensation for the risk he has undergone. Both 
of these items vary with differences in time and conditions. 
Bare interest, or compensation for the use of money, is largely 
a question of market rates, and is determinable by a study of 
the investment market generally, of local conditions. The sec- 
ond element, or the profit to be returned to the investor as a 
compensation for his risk, and, to a certain extent, for the busi- 
ness ability and management required to look after the invest- 
ment, is the resultant of many conditions, such as the location 
of the plant, the prospects of the municipality or region in which 
it is situated, the circumstances tending to make operating costs 
high or low, and- numerous other factors. Generally speaking, 
the risk is greater in a new than in an established enterprise. All 
of these matters when taken together indicate how far the 
investor is entitled to a return above ordinary interest for the 
mere use of his money. The best results are secured by fixing - 
rates of return that will cause an unobstructed flow of capital 
into the public utility field. 

Depreciation also is an element in the cost of the service and 
must therefore be covered by the rates charged for such services. 
That this is the case is quite obvious not only from the nature 
of the depreciation, but from ordinary business conditions. De- 
preciation is incurred because of the service and must therefore, 
like the other costs of this service, be borne by the takers. .Un- 
less it is so borne it would not be possible to obtain capital at 
such rates of interest as those which are accepted when it is 
understood that the property is to be kept up. 
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The operating expenses of the plants also, must be audited, 
examined and carefully analyzed. The reason for this is that 
only amounts that are reasonable and necessary under the cir- 
cumstances should be included in the expenses upon which rates 
are based. These examinations cannot safely be limited to the 
expenses alone, but must frequently be so extended as to cover 
all other records of a plant, its methods of operation, the efficiency 
of its management and many other factors. 

When the total cost of the service has been determined, it is 
necessary to so classify and apportion the various items therein 
that proper costs per units can be obtained. Such unit costs are 
one of the requisites for scientific rate making. 

In the railway service, the expenses and fixed charges Are first 
apportioned between passenger and freight traffic. When the 
total cost of the freight traffic has thus been ascertained, it is 
further apportioned as between the cost of handling the freight 
at the stations and the cost of moving it between stations. The 
latter apportionments are necessary because the terminal cost 
depends on the number of tons handled, while the movement 
cost depends on the length of the haul. With these costs, to- 
gether with other necessary operating and traffic statistics at 
hand, it is possible to determine, for the average loading per car, 
the gross and net cost per ton of the terminal expenses and the 
gross and net cost per ton per mile of haul of the movement 
expenses. These costs per units under average loading are 
further modified by the effect upon these costs of the respective 
loadings per car, by the effect of the weight that is and should 
be given to the value of the articles in rate making, and by the 
effect of such differences in the cost as are usually found between 
local and through transportation; the figures or unit costs so 
obtained are certain to be of the greatest aid in establishing just 
and reasonable rates. In fact, these figures are indispensable in 
rate making, even in cases where they may have to be further 
inodified because of competitive and commercial conditions., 

The loading per car greatly affects the cost per unit of trans- 
portation. One reason for this is that switching and other 
terminal expenses per car are about as great for a car that is 
lightly loaded as for a car that carries a heavy load. Another 
reason is that in moving the freight between the stations, the 
cost per ton is as great for the car itself as for the freight in 
the car, and that in light loading, this cost of moving the car 
alone must be borne by a smaller quantity of articles or pay 
freight, while under heavy loading this cost per car alone is 
distributed over larger quantities of articles. Owing to these 
facts, the net costs per unit are often several times as great 
under light as under heavy loading. 

Local or way freight trains, owing to the frequent stops that 
are necessary in handling traffic from station to station, make 
less mileage than trains which handle through traffic. They 
also, as a rule, carry lighter loads. The result of this is that the 
costs per unit of traffic are often somewhat greater for local 
than for through traffic. 

The value of the articles is a recognized element in rate- 
making. ‘While it costs no more, when other conditions are the 
same, to transport more costly than cheaper goods, the former 
involve greater risks, and can bear much higher charges. Rates 
that cover their proportion of the operating expenses, including 
interest and profit, at the rate of say 30 per cent., may be less 
of a burden on high grade traffic than is the case of rates which 
cover their share of the operating expenses, including interest 
and profit, at the rate of say only 3 per cent. for low grade 
traffic. To charge higher rates for more costly than for cheaper 
“ommodities is in line with public interest, for it is only at lower 
‘han average rates that many low grade materials will move at all. 

Competitive and commercial conditions must also be recog- 
ized. While, owing to consolidations, active competition is less 
mportant than formerly, it is yet a force that must receive con- 
ideration in rate-making. To meet conditions of this nature, 

is often best for all concerned to accept competitive business 
‘rates which are high enough to cover the additional cost of 
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handling such traffic, plus a small amount above this for fixed 
charges, provided, of course, that such low rates can be put into 
effect without unjust discrimination in other respects. 

Few subjects are more complex than these which involve rates 
that are equitable and just to all eoncerned, and few are also of 


greater importance to the public. Rate schedules under which 
each department and each customer are made to bear their just 
share of the total cost of the services do away with unjust dis- 
crimination in rates. They provide like rates for like services 
under similar conditions. This is of special importance in the 
transportation field, and in the case of power rates, wherever 
slight advantages or disadvantages stand for success or failure, 
not only among industrial enterprises, but among localities as 
well. The value to the public of the elimination of rates that 
are too high and of discriminatory practices of this kind and of 
the establishment of equal conditions in these respects, is many 
times as great each year as the cost of maintaining the com- 
mission. 
_ UNIFORM ACCOUNTS AND REPORTS: 


Whether the principles which govern public utility regulation 
are violated, is largely a question of facts. It is in order to find 
the facts that the service of such utilities is inspected and other 
activities investigated. To this end also it is necessary that 
their accounts and records should he kept on some basis that is 
uniform, that discloses the integrity of the various items, and 
under which they are so classified and arranged that they may 
be subjected to the proper analyses. In fact, effective regulation 
is largely, if not entirely, dependent upon the degree to which 
the actual facts involved are known and understood. 

The Wisconsin law prevides that every public utility shall 
keep such uniform accounts and records of all the business 
transacted and make such reports thereon as may be required by 
the commission. In accordance with this, the commission has 
prescribed classifications and forms ef accounts, records and 
reports for each class of utilities of the same kind. They have 
now been in effect for some years and have brought good results. 

Accounts so kept and reports so made enable comparisons of 
like facts for the same utility from time to time as well as be- 
tween different utilities. They show all changes that take place 
m the various items and enable one to judge of their integrity. 
They disclose whether plants are efficiently operated and point 
out ways of improvements in the operation. They enable the 
various items to be grouped with reference to the causes from 
which they emanate as well as in accordance with proper units 
upon which for one purpose or another they may have to be 
apportioned. They disclose maximum, minimum, average and 
normal costs per unit, as well as other elements that are of the 
greatest importance. In fact no statistical compilations and no 
unit costs could be secured that would be of real value unless the 
financial and the operating reports were compiled upon a ani- 
form plan of this kind. 

Even when so kept, the accounts and reports often require 
careful checking and auditing. No important rate case, for 
instance, is passed upon without the examination of books and 
records. ; 

CAPITALIZATION. 


Another important duty of the commission is to supervise the 
issuance of securities. Under the Wisconsin law, public utilities 
cannot issue stocks and bonds without a certificate of author- 
ization from the commission, and they can be issued only for 
cash, property or services. If the payment is in property or 
services, an appraisal of their value is made by the commission, 
so that in no case will the security issues exceed in amount the 
value paid into the corporation. The commission also takes 
care that the bonds shall not constitute an unduly large pro- 
portion of the security issue. The purpose of all this is to 


establish as close relations as possible between the investment 

and the securities issued, and also to keep the management of 

the property in the hands of those financially interested in it. 
The evils of overcapitalization of public utilities are many. 
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It makes the securities a speculative instead of an investment 
proposition. It contributes toward keeping the small local in- 
vestor out of the public utility field, because the small investor 
will not risk his capital unless the securities offered to him are 
not only placed on a safe basis but are fairly demonstrated by 
some trustworthy authority to be so placed. This exclusion of 
the local investor from the public utility field is a great loss both 
to the investor and to the public utility. It deprives the former 
of a better paying investment than the savings bank, and as to 
the latter, it prevents that community of interest and harmonious 
relation between the utility and its customers which is likely to 
be present if the customers have a financial interest in the utility. 
This point, though generally overlooked, is exceedingly impor- 
tant, especially under the conditions of public sentiment toward 
public utilities that are generally prevalent today. A fairly gen- 
eral local holding of public utility securities would go farther in 
preventing the unpleasant and often expensive controversies 
that now so frequently arise between utilities and their patrons 
than almost anything else that can be mentioned. 

Furthermore, since overcapitalization increases the risk to in- 
vestors, it must also tend to increase the rate of return which 
must be allowed on their investment, for as has already been 
explained, the element of risk is of much importance in determin- 
ing the reasonable rate of return. That many utilities, because 
of their financial methods, find it difficult to obtain needed funds 
at reasonable rates of interest, is only too well known, and the 
result is an economic waste that could easily be avoided. Over- 
capitalization also tends, in the absence of strict regulation of 
rates, to keep the utilities’ rates higher than they would other- 
wise be, for strong pressure is exerted upon the management to 
pay dividends on the inflated capitalization, and reductions in 
rates are vigorously opposed by the ‘security holders. Another 
result of this pressure is that earnings, which should be used to 
provide for repairs and depreciation, are often paid out to the 
-security holders in interest and dividends, and the service of the 
plant naturally deteriorates. Failure to provide needed exten- 
sions to the plants is another important result of this policy. 

Overcapitalization also has a bad moral effect on officers, 
employees and the public, because it represents both efforts and 
training in receiving something for nothing. It is often a means 
for covering up excessive earnings and an excuse for bad 
service. 

All reasonable expenditures in promoting, financing and con- 
structing the plant and developing its business are proper sub- 
jects of capitalization. If such items only are capitalized, then it 
would also follow that the outstanding securities would agree 
quite closely with the amounts invested and with the amount 
upon which investors are entitled to reasonable returns for in- 
terest and profit, at least under normal conditions. 

As the utilities are managed or operated by the stockholders 
or their representatives, it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be a proper relation between the stock and bond issues by 
which the investment is represented. When, as is often the case, 
the bonds represent practically the entire cost of the plant and 
its business, and the stock little or nothing in the way of actua! 
investment, it necessarily follows that the business may be man- 
aged and the operations controlled by those who have no actual 
investments of their own to look after, and who may therefore 
shave more to gain from a reckless than from a proper and 
honest management. 

One of the most effective means, therefore, to bring about hon- 
esty and effectiveness in managements is perhaps the one that 
has been suggested, namely this, that no stock should be issued 
which does not represent outlays either in cash or property or 
in performing needed service. Experience teaches that proper- 
ties and business are, as a rule, much better managed by owners 
than by those who are not owners. The proportion of the 
equities in a plant that should thus be represented by stock is a 
matter that must largely depend on the circumstances in each 
particular case. Ordinarily, however, it should not be much 
less than one-third. 
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Applications for security issues must be accompanied by de- 
tailed statements showing the purposes for which the issues are 
desired as well as statements showing the assets and liabilities 
and the earnings and expenses of the plant. These statements are 
closely examined by the commission. When the issues are made 
for other property than cash, such property is also carefully 
appraised. In addition to this the plants are also required to 
make subsequent reports upon how the securities issues were 
exchanged or the proceeds therefrom expended. These reports 
are also examined and verified by the commission. In this and 
other ways security issues are closely regulated. 

Economic theory and public policy demand that in cases where 
monopoly conditions prevail there should be close relation be- 
tween the amounts judiciously invested and the securities by 
which this investment is represented. Any other course in the 
public utility field is, in the long run, almost certain to result in 
poorer service to their customers and in losses to their investors. 
In other words, the gains which come to the few from improper 
financial practices are inequitable and in the end are also certain 
to have to be unjustly borne by the public. 


REGULATION OF CAPITAL EXPENSES. 


There is one more field in which the commission has an im- 
portant function in promoting the highest efficiency and lowest 
cost of public utility service. This is in the prevention of dupli- 
cation and waste in the establishment and extension of both rail- 
way and municipal utility plants. It is recognized by the rail- 
road and public utility laws of Wisconsin that public service 
corporations are in their nature monopolies, and that the interests 
of the public are best conserved by protecting monopoly in these 
industries and at the same time supervising and regulating them 
in the public interest. To carry out this purpose, competition 
among public service companies in the establishment of new 
lines and plants is prohibited except under such conditions as 
make its existence a benefit to the public. 

In the case of railway companies, the Wisconsin law provides 
that before new lines are built or extensions are made, a certifi- 
cate must be obtained from the commission stating that public 
convenience and necessity require the construction of the new 
line. The problem here is somewhat different than in the case 
of most municipal utilities, for no two railways serve exactly 
the same territory, and although the terminals and some of the 
intermediate stations may be the same, it may well be that the 
remainder of the territory traversed is so badly in need of rail- 
way facilities that the authorization of the entire line may be 
warranted. In such cases the amount of population, its tenden- 
cies as to growth and industry, the availability of existing facili- 
ties, and many similar facts are material and require careful 
consideration. It is also important to determine whether the 
new line is likely to be capable of profitable operation, for a 
railway line which cannot make expenses is likely to be more 
of a burden than a benefit to the community. 

By keeping fairly close rein on the investment of capital 
where another investment has already been made for the same 
purpose, and at the same time permitting such extensions and 
even duplication as will result in the greatest development of 
profitable business and the widest diffusion of needed services 
among the public, the commission’s regulation of capital ex- 
penditures is capable of producing very beneficial results to in- 
vestors and a permanent advantage to the consuming public. 


THE WIDE FIELD FOR REGULATION BY COMMISSION, 


It appears from what has thus been said that there is a wide- 
spread need for effective regulation of the services, rates and 
financial practices of public utilities, and that such regulation, 
when fair, is in line with public policy; that such regulation 
should be largely governed by existing conditions, and that it 
should be flexible enough to properly adjust its activities to such 
conditions; that it is more concerned with preventing future 
wrongs than with redressing past offences; that the wrongs it 
is designed to prevent are comparatively small when considered 
individually but large when taken in the aggregate; and that 
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since many of the individual wrongs are small, it is of the 
greatest importance that some method should be devised under 
which they can be adjusted at the lowest possible costs to those 
who are thus harmed. 

We thus find that the work of regulation is of such a character 
that it does not fit in with the work of the courts. Courts deal 
with what has happened rather than with what may happen. 
They redress wrongs already committed and the precedents they 
establish serve the same purpose. They are not prescribing, 
establishing and enforcing rates and regulations to be complied 
with in the future. Not being equipped with trained staffs for 
this purpose they are not in position to gather the facts that 
are required for intelligent regulation nor to exercise the neces- 
sary supervision in connection therewith. Their methods of pro- 
cedure are slow, formal, and costly to the litigants. They are 
adjusted to work of a character different from that which is 
involved in the regulation of public utilities. 

Franchise and other legal provisions fall short of providing 
such regulation as is needed. Provisions of this sort are sel- 
dom based on actual conditions, the data needed for this pur- 
pose not being available. Fair rates and adequate services can 
only be determined by such processes as those outlined above 
and this work can hardly be continuously carried on except by 
bodies which are organized for this purpose. Conditions by 
which such regulation must largely be governed are also con- 
stantly changing. Rates, for instance, which are fair when put 
into effect may be unjust shortly thereafter or long before 
franchise and other provisions expire. This is also true of 
service and other regulations. Methods of regulation which are 
inflexible and which remain the same regardless of conditions 
are more likely to be harmful than beneficial. In such matters 
it is seldom safe to rely on guesses as to future conditions. 
Franchises and other laws of this sort are also as a rule ineffec- 
tive for lack of proper enforcement. 

kt is because effective regulation of public utilities cannot be 
had either from the courts or from franchise and other pro- 
visions of this kind and because competition is also ineffective 
for this purpose, that people in this country are turning to the 
public utility commissions for relief. From such experiences as 
we have so far had in this matter, it also seems that such com- 
missions, when provided with such power and such equipment 
as those conferred by such laws as the public utility law of 
Wisconsin, are the very tribunals that can best meet this 
demand. 

Public utility commissions of this kind are established and 
organized for the very purposes of such regulation. They are 
therefore provided with the employees and other facilities that 
are needed for the establishing of reasonable rates and standards 
of service and of seeing to it that these rates and standards are 
actually complied with. They are also required and equipped 
to perform much other work in the same line. In addition to 
that they have all the power that is necessary to carry their 
work into effect. The inspection and supervisory power which 
such commissions have are among the most important features 
of the work. It seems to contribute more towards establishing 
equitable and fair conditions in the public utility field than 
almost anything else. 

Such commissions being appointed for a long term of years, 
and charged with important duties of a highly technical character 
wre also likely to be taken almost entirely out of politics. 
This means that politics alone will not shape their policies; that 
irrelevant and disturbing influences of all kinds are gradually 
heing eliminated from their work, and that they are able to 
«dopt sound policies and to determine the question before them 
on their merits. The importance of all this is much greater 
‘han is generally realized. 

There is perhaps no more important feature of commission 
regulation than the fact that it affords an inexpensive and, for 
“1€ most part, prompt remedy for such grievances as are con- 
stantly arising between individuals and the public on one hand 
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and utilities on the other. In Wisconsin, for instance, by far 
the greater proportion of the complaints of all kinds are settled 
either through correspondence or in informal conferences. All 
the aggrieved party does in most of these cases is to write. the 
facts to the commission. The commission thereupon investi- 
gates the matter. In fact it does practically all the work that is 
necessary for settlement of the same upon the facts. 

While state regulation through commissions in the form in 
which it exists in Wisconsin and a few other states dates back 
only a few years, it has probably been in existence long enough 
so that the experience under it will disclose whether it fairly 
meets the purposes for which it was created and whether it 
yields results that are in line with public policy. On the one 
hand it can be said that regulation has resulted in better service 
at lower rates and that it has done away with most forms of 
unjust discrimination. The direct benefits thereof to the pub- 
lic have been great. These benefits have also been obtained 
without injustice to the utilities or their owners. The indirect 
benefits therefrom, such as accrue from the facts brought to 
light and published in all work of this kind are also important. 
Such facts have become the basis for demands for improve- 
ments in the conditions as well as the means by which unjust 
suspicion and unfair agitation have been allayed. Publicity is 
always an important factor in all matters affecting public inter- 
ests. This system of regulation has also in a measure taken the 
utilities out of local politics. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that it has not brought 
the millennium. Many are much more critical of the service 
and exacting in their demands in this respect than they were 
before regulation was ushered in. Others again are much disap- 
pointed because the reductions in rates have not been greater 
and because the values placed on the plants have not been lower 
than those so far ordered.* Some are also more or less dis- 
gruntled because the cases they may have started, cannot be 
decided immediately, or because they cannot always be safely 
passed upon until the plants have been appraised, their accounts 
audited, their other records checked, the hearings held and the 
reports upon the law and the facts prepared. Most of the com- 
plaints against regulation of the kind in question here are with- 
out foundation. They are much more frequently actuated by 
personal or political interests than by questions of public policy. 





A NOVEL DESIGN FOR A HIGH ABUTMENT. 





By E. F. AcKEerMAN, 
Assistant Engineer, Lehigh Valley, New York City. 

The Lehigh Valley has recently completed the construction 
of a cut-off 13 miles long between Ashmore and Hays Creek, 
Pennsylvania. This line extends almost entirely through 
mountainous country and has a ruling grade of 1 per cent. 








The Completed Structure. 


compensated for curvature, descending from Ashmore to Hays 
Creek with a total fall of 437 ft. Among other advantages, 
the cut-off effects a saving in distance of 1034 miles in the 
movement of coal from the Hazleton coal region to points in 
the west. Work on this line was started about August 15, 
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1910, and the line was opened for operation December 26, 1911. 

There are three bridges on the line, of which the most im- 
portant is the one over the main line of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and the Lehigh river. This bridge is 632 ft. 
long over all, and consists of two deck girder spans over the 
railway and three riveted deck truss spans over the river, all 
built for single track. The base of rail is 87 ft above low 
water. The substructure, which was built for double track, is 
of concrete and consists of two abutments and four piers, one 
of which is located in the middle of the river. 

One of the abutments was of rather unusual design and was 
known as the pier abutment, because of the fact that the em- 
bankment was allowed to slope about and practically bury it. 
The abutment was located on the river flat which was in- 


__¢ Base of Rail. 
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acter resting on yielding ground, it was decided to build a 
structure that would eliminate as far as possible the thrust 
of the embankment. This was accomplished by filling: entirely 
around the abutment to neutralize to a certain extent the earth 
pressures, and by placing an arch opening in the structure, 
thereby reducing the back area by about 18 per cent. The 
design of the structure is shown by the accompanying plan. 

The arch opening was further effeetive in reducing the foun- 
dation pressure by an amount represented approximately by 
the difference in the relative weight of the concrete replaced 
by the earth fill, The arch opening represents a volume of 602 
cu. yds., or 30 per cent. of the total yardage of concrete above 
the foundation footing, which amounted in all to 1,995 cu. yds. 

The foundation footing containing 640 cu. yds. of concrete 
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Side and Front Elevations of High Abutment. 


undated years ago by a dam then existing about a quarter of 
a mile down stream. Sawdust from the various saw mills of 
that period collected and settled over the flat for a depth ot 
about 6 ft. Test pits to a depth of 12 ft. disclosed a mixture 
-of silt and sawdust, very fine river sand, soft red clay and some 
‘ boulders and deeper tests with a Calyx drill indicated -soft 


clay and numerous boulders.-: Although ledge rock outcropped - 


along the right shore of the river at a point about 250 ft. up 
stream from the bridge, it was impossible to test to rock with 
the apparatus at hand. 

It was originally intended to carry the foundations to rock, 
but as this was out of the question and as there was to be 
an embankment 73 ft. high built of material of unknown char- 


consists of a slab 6 ft. thick and 45 ft. wide by 45 ft. 4 in. 
long, with a toe in front designed to resist any sliding action, 
and the base was designed for a uniform pressure of about 2.7 
tons per sq. ft. Tests of the bearing value of the foundation 
material indicated approximately 3.8 tons per sq. ft., at which 
load practically no settlement was observed in 24 hours. Check 
levels made during the progress of the work showed very slight 
settlement, not exteeding 0.02 &., and after the completion oi 
the structure and embankment around it, there was no settle 
ment whatever, neither was there any evidence of movemen' 
due to the action of the embankment: In order to economiz: 
in the amount of concrete; and at the same time provide agains' 
the embankment running around the backwall and covering ‘th: 
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lower chords of the truss, wings or ears were cantilevered out 
at each end of the bridge seat, thereby lowering the slope line 
in front of the abutment. — 

The abutment was constructed during the winter with ex- 
cellent results, Although freezing weather prevailed, the tem- 
perature sometimes falling to zero and below, the work was 
carried on by placing a steam jet in the mixer and by heating 
the sand, gravel and stone piles with a system of steam pipes 
placed underneath. Although the concrete was mixed about 
1,500 ft. from the bridge, its temperature when placed in the 
form was approximately 75 deg. F., and when quitting work 
for the day, the temperature of the air in the form was ap- 
proximately 35 deg. F. in zero weather. At night the top of 
concrete was protected with a covering of tar paper and tar- 
paulin, and next morning the protective covering would be 
white with frost, although the concrete was still warm. Three 
days after filling, the forms would be moved up for the next 
lift and the supporting rods removed. These rods, when with- 
drawn were too hot to handle with bare hands, 

The accompanying photographs show the masonry during 
construction. The six rails placed about 4 ft. below the spring- 
ing line were put in by the contractor to support the centering 
for the arch and were not provided for in the plans. 

The embankment was dumped from narrow gage cars on 











The High Abutment Before Forms for the Last Course Were 
Removed. 


trestle placed back of the abutment,- rehandled in wheelbar- 
rows and deposited in front of the abutment for a height of 
about 20 ft. The balance of the fill was made by dumping 
from the completed bridge, the material being discharged over 
timber aprons which prevented the dumped material from 
striking the steel trusses. A gang of laborers rehandled the 
material, as dumped, so as to.conform with the desired slopes. 
As a precaution against scour by floods, the toe of the slope 
was protected by a dry stone wall, or rip rap, about 4 ft. thick 
and 8 ft. high. : 

The river pier was started late in-December, 1911, the first 
work consisting of the building of a squared timber coffer 
dam. This dam was’ constructed on-the ice and then sunk 
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through it. Before: the work of driving sheeting jaround the 
dam was completed, there wds a sudden thaw and a rise of wa- 
ter, causing the total loss of the coffer dam. The contractor 
abandoned the idea of.. replacing the timber dam and re- 
sorted to a bag dam consisting of about four rows of gunny 
sacks filled with fine loamy sand and piled about six rows high. 
Excavated material was banked on the outside of the dam 
and the water which was about. 3:ft. deep was pumped out. 
The excavation work was done during. severe winter weather 
and it was possible to excavate to a depth: of 12 ft. below the 
bed of the stream without resorting to sheeting as the seeping 
water froze as fast as it appeared on the interior of the ex- 
cavation, practically preserving nearly vertical excavation faces. 














The Completed Abutment. 


A.6 in. centrifugal pump readily unwatered the foundation by 
working about four hours daily. 

As a second track may be built at an early date, the down 
stream line of trusses of the three spans over the river were 
designed and built to carry one entire track, so that when. the 
second track is .required it will only be necessary to add a 
third truss on the down stream side without moving or chang- 
ing in any way, the three trusses already built, which will then 
be center trusses between the two tracks. The plate girder 
spans on the south side of the river were built for single track, 


.as their spacing permits of building the separate spans. How- 


ever, the inside column. of the bent carrying the long plate 
girder span was also built to carry the additional weight of the 
second track. 

The work was done under the direction of E. B. Ashby, chief 
engineer; F. E. Schall, bridge engineer, designed the masonry 
and the superstructure, and the writer was in charge of the 
construction. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN ParaGcuay.—The concession for 
constructing the Northeast Paraguay Railway has been ex- 
tended one year by the government. Its construction should have 
been started in 1912, and according to the concession the line 
is to run from Asuncion. to the Guayra Falls, joining up there 
with the Brazilian line to Sao Paulo. It is estimated that by the 
end of.1915 the line will be completed both in Paraguay and 
Brazil, thus giving Asuncion direct communication with the 
cities of Sao, Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Before the close of 


‘1914 the railway known as the Trans-Paraguay will be open 
to traffic, thereby connecting the Paraguay Central Railway with 


the Brazilian line at the Iguazu Falls, thus bringing Rio de 
Janeiro within 60 hours. of Asuncion. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN FEBRUARY. ' 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that oc- 
curred on railways of the United States in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1913: 

Collisions. 
Kind of 


Road. Accident. 


Grand Trunk 


Place. “Kil’d. Inj’d. 
Edwardsburg. 4 
St. Louis, I. M....;.Collinston. > 3 
N. Y., N. H. & H....New Haven. k ; 0 
Boston & Albany..... Bondville. 2 

0 


Penn. Lines New Alexandria. rc. 


Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 
Derailm’t. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
d. track. P. 2 
b. rail. 


Road. Place. 

1, Houston & Tex. Cen.. Benchley. 

2. Illinois Central Seward. 

4. L. & J. Bridge 

26. Atch., T. & Santa Fe. Weitzer. 

27. Ches. & Ohio Stepstone, Ky. ‘ 1 

The trains in collision near Edwardsburg, Mich., on the fourth, 
were eastbound freights. The caboose and three cars of the 
leading train were wrecked and the engine of the other was 
badly damaged. Six trainmen and other employees riding in 
the caboose of the leading train were injured, two of them 
fatally. The second train ‘should have been held at Edwards- 
burg, but it is said that by reason of a snow storm the en- 
* gineman did not see the flag which had been displayed to stop 
him. , 

The collision at New Alexandria, Ohio, on the 21st occurred 
on a side track. A standing freight was run into by a-following 
freight and the flagman of the standing train, who is believed 
to have been asleep in the caboose, was killed. Failure to pro- 
tect the standing train and excessive speed in bad weather by 
the other train are given as the causes of the collision. 

The passenger train derailment which occurred near Benchley, 
Tex., on the first, occurred about 3 a.m. The train was No. 17, 
and it was running about 40 miles an hour. The engineman 
and fireman were killed and six passengers and three trainmen 
were injured, the passengers not very seriously. The derailment 
was due to irregular track, caused by continuous heavy rains. 

The train derailed on the road of the Louisville & Jefferson- 
ville Bridge Company, at Louisville, Ky., on the morning of the 
fourth about one o’clock, was a switching freight moving back- 
ward. A brakeman jumped off or fell off one of the cars and 
was run over and killed. The cause of the derailment seems to 
have been-a misplaced switch. 

The train derailed near Weitzer, Col., on the 26th was south- 
bound passenger No. 568. The derailment is believed. to have 
been caused by the loosening of a tire of one of the wheels 
of the locomotive, and the engine was overturned. The 
trainmen and fifty passengers on the train escaped with slight 
injuries. 

The train derailed at Stepstone, Ky., on the 27th was 
eastbound freight No. 92; and 14 loaded cars were wrecked. 
A trespasser riding on one of the cars was injured. The cause 
of the derailment has not been determined, but. seems to have 
been excessive speed with a top-heavy car—a refrigerator loaded 
with beer. 

Electric Car Accidents—Of the accidents to electric cars 
recorded in the newspapers as occurring in the United States in 
the month of February, only one is reported as having been at- 
tended by fatal results, a collision between a passenger car, fully 
loaded, and a freight car, near Cheshire, Conn. About 40 per- 
sons, altogether, were injured, but only one fatally. , 


P 0 
Louisville. ms. F, 1 
unx. P. 0 

F 0 


9 
0 
0 
0 


unx. 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


re, Rear collision be, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced’ switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
running P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengerg killed. 
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ARBITRATION OF THE FIREMEN’S WAGE 
CONTROVERSY. 


W. J. Lauck* was the last witness called by the firemen in 
the arbitration proceedings. After one day’s recess the railroads 
opened their case on Friday morning last. Before calling the 
first witness, Elisha Lee, chairman of the conference committee 
of managers, made a statement from which we quote as follows: 

“With the indulgence of this board, I should like to say a 
few words as to the general theory which will underlie the 
evidence we shall present and ask you to consider. The railways 
appear before this tribunal as institutions built up by the invest- 
ment of “private capital and yet unable to control the price at 
which they may sell their transportation, to produce which is 
the purpose of their existence. We believe that it is wise and 
in the public interest that the people should, through properly 
constituted commissions, protect themselves against unreasonable 
or discriminatory charges or practices by public utilities. But 
the railroads constitute institutions which not only cannot con- 
trol the price of their product, but they have not the privilege 
of getting, in the cheapest market, the labor with which that 
product is largely manufactured. They must keep the trans- 
portation machine moving. The public has given unmistakable 
evidence of a disposition highly to disapprove of any interference 
with railroad operation, no matter by whom caused. 

“It was in recognition of our responsibility to this public 
that we consented to abide the arbitrament of this board. We 
conceded that the firemen were faithful and hard working. We 
offered to apply the conclusions of the fair and able board which 
adjudicated last summer the case of the engineers, but the de- 
mands of the men were so far beyond what we felt we could 
in reason concede, that an impasse was created which, to prevent 
the public inconvenience of a strike, your honorable board was 
constituted to dissolve. 

“This board represents the public in a peculiar sense. It 
embodies primarily the widespread and justifiable view that 
strikes on public utilities should not be permitted to take place. 
It gives visible evidence of the principle that public convenience 
is paramount and that to that end all interests must bow. To 
such sentiment the railway companies feel a keen sense of 
responsibility. Their corporate character renders them peculiarly 
subject to a belief on the part of the public that responsibility for 
any cessation of traffic rests solely upon the railway managers. 
To our firemen friends, however, this sense of responsibility does 
not seem to be so acute. They represent no one but themselves, 
not even their fellow-workmen in other lines of railway employ- | 
ment; they cannot experience the direct results of public dis- 
pleasure. Railway employees. have come to know that a strike 
which would tie up traffic is well nigh unthinkable. They know 
that if a strike doesn’t take place the railways must give way 
The men make large demands upon railway managers, not ex- 
pecting those demands to be granted but believing that arbitra- 
tion must take place, and that in the end the splitting of the 
difference between what they demand and what the railways 
offer will result in their favor. In thus stating the case we but 
paraphrase the observations of the representative court which 
adjudicated the case of our engineers but a few months ago. 

“The plan of labor leaders has been to get the roads paying 
lower wages to raise them, then apply pressure to those paying 
higher wages to re-establish the previous differential. Step by 
step, the campaign has proceeded. Thus, today, the railways 
are face to face with large demands from their trainmen. 

“We are likewise confronted with constantly increasing de- 
mands through mandatory legislation. The New York Central 
estimates that the cost to them, and the waste to the public, of the 
extra crew bill now pending in New York, will be over $700,000 
per year. The purpose of these citations is to place before this 
tribunal something of the state of mind and the feeling of un- 





*See Railway Age Gazette, March 21, 1913, 
proceedings thus far have been reported in the 
of March 14 and March 21. . 


age 667. The arbitration 
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certainty of railway managers in their dealings with their labor. 

“In the presentation which the railways will make to this 
court, therefore, we shall ask you to bear in mind these some- 
what intangible, but nevertheless essential elements in the situa- 
tion. All the roads concerned in this movement do not plead 
poverty or impending bankruptcy as a reason why even the whole 
of the demands of the firemen should not be granted. The basis 
of our contention, the theory which has pervaded all our nego- 
tiations is this: Appreciating our responsibility to the public 
to provide an adequate and efficient transportation machine, 
menaced upon every side with growing burdens making it con- 
stantly more difficult for us to obtain adequate capital with which 
to finance needed improvements, unable to estimate either our 
revenues or upon what basis of cost we shall be permitted to 
earn them, we have felt it our duty not only to our shareholders, 
but to the public whom it is our duty to serve, to resist to the 
breaking point those demands of labor which we believe are 
extravagant and entirely out of accord with our obligations as 
a whole. We now propose to show that these men are today well 
paid for the services rendered and the rules and working con- 
ditions are such that they do not require the radical changes 
requested.” ; 

In reply to a question from Judge Chambers, Mr. Lee said 
that there may be some roads in the conference whose wages 
to firemen are too low, but he questioned if this were the best 
way to raise them. He also objected to the basis of weight on 
drivers as being unfair, and cited the case of a small freight 
locomotive and a large passenger locomotive, the former often 
earning more for a railroad than the latter. ° 

W. H. Holbrook, a road foreman of engines on the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West, was the first witness called. He said that in 
case of a slacking off in business, the firemen are almost in- 
variably the ones to ask for a reduction in the number of men. 
There are about 40 mechanical stokers in use on his division 
which are a great help and lighten a fireman’s work very appre- 
ciably. One fireman told him of making 50 trips with heavy 
passenger trains and never having to do any hand firing after 
leaving the terminal. It is necessary to fire about 500 lbs. of coal 
by hand in preparing the fire. From his experience, he estimated 
that a stoker at present will do about 70 per cent. of the firing 
on any locomotive, and that with a few improvements it will do 
100 per cent. all the time. He said the firemen were friendly 
to the stokers, and were:glad to fire locomotives equipped with 
them. He did not consider the filling of a lubricator dangerous 
work if the instructions which are issued are carried out. 

J. H. de Salis, chief road foreman of engines of the New York 
Central & Hudson River west of Syracuse, N. Y., was the next 
witness. He said that, in his opinion, firemen do not have as 
hard a time now as in 1902, considering all conditions. On the 
Mallet compounds used on the Pennsylvania division an extra 
man is provided to help over certain hard pulls in the summer 
months. He told of what are called split runs on the New 
York Central, in which one engineer runs a locomotive over the 
entire division but the fireman goes only half way and is then 
relieved. Going west this results in the company’s paying firemen 
for 180 miles when only 152 are run, and going east they are paid 
for 200 miles, or $5.90. Mr. de Salis said that his understanding 
of the schedule now asked would raise this to $10.05° for two 
firemen in each case, or four over the whole distance. This 
refers to article nine of the firemen’s request, which states, 
“Rates of wages that are higher and conditions of employment 
that are better than specified will remain in effect. . . .” Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Lee discussed this point for some time, but Mr. 
Carter claimed that it was not the intention to place four men 
on this run. Mr. Lee said that there was nothing in the article 
to indicate that four men would not be required. Mr. Carter 
suggested that any difference later could be referred back to 
the commission for adjustment and Judge Chambers asked if 
he would make that a ten-year proposition and attach a salary. 
Continuing, Mr. de Salis said he did not consider weight on 
drivers a fair basis for paying the men, and also that locomotives 
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equipped with superheaters greatly decreased the firemen’s work. 

Mr. Merkle, assistant road foreman of engines on the Cum- 
berland division of the Baltimore & Ohio, followed. He said 
that the Mikados on his division are equipped with Street stokers 
and that as soon as a fireman becomes accustomed tothe use of 
the apparatus he has no trouble. He previously ran a locomo- 
tive equipped with a stoker and said there was no reason why a 
fireman could not familiarize himself with one, and that the 
older firemen asked for the locomotives so equipped. He es- 
timated that with the Street stoker not over 5 per cent. of the 
coal has to be fired by hand and also said that, personally, he 
would just as soon fire a large locomotive as a small one. He 
did not know about men being paid $1.00 a day extra to go to 
the Cumberland division, as a fireman witness had previously 
stated, but said that they had no more trouble keeping men there 
than elsewhere. 

The next witness was J. S. Cavey, of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He gave figures for a number of tests which he conducted on 
Mikado type locomotives in through freight service between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The conditions were as nearly as 
possible the same, except that in one series the firemen were 
instructed in the method of firing and in the corresponding series 
they were not. An average of six trips, instructing the men, 
showed 12,700 lbs. of coal burned, while without instruction the 
average was 16,500 Ibs. In another case the average of four 
trips with instructions was 14,600 lIbs., and of eight trips not 
supervised, 20,400 Ibs. Mr. Cavey said that, in his opinion, fire- 
men commonly burn much more coal than is necessary. 

S. G. Wise, assistant road foreman of engines on the Middle 
division of the Pennsylvania Lines East, gave the results of a 
number of tests made to compare superheated with saturated 
steam locomotives. For consolidation type freight locomotives, 
one of these tests gave the following results: 


Weight No. of Tons Coal 
on Drivers. Cars. in Train. Burned. 
SasuCaled) «xsi ecieceas 211,000 lbs. 72 5,106 22,000 Ibs. 
Superheated ........ 219,900 Ibs. 82 5,900 18,800 Ibs. 


Mr. Wise also gave figures to show that firemen make, as a 
rule, as. great a monthly mileage as engineers. In the cross- 
examination Mr. Carter did not succeed in shaking the witness 
in any way. Instead of getting him to admit that firemen are 
poorly paid, he brought out that Mr. Wise, while a fireman at 
less wages than are paid now, bought his own house and some 
others which he rents. Asked how he could live today on $60 
per month, the witness said that their firemen now make over 
$100 per month, and that it does not, in his present position, 
cost him $100 per month to live and pay the expenses of a 
son at college. 

M. C. M. Hatch, superintendent of fuel service, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, followed Mr. Wise. He gave the fol- 
lowing results of tests made on the Buffalo division with con- 
solidation type locomotives with two firemen and Mikados with 
one: 


Consolidation. Mikado. 
Coal per locomotive mile, lbs............ 187.6 182 
Coal: per howt, 1st, Shouts o's:66.< dsieoc deco 2,400 2,100 
Average speed, miles per hour............ 13 15 
Average coal per trip, His... cece ceacs 26,450 20,000 


He said that the second man had practically nothing to do 
between shifts but take water. 

Two of the same class of consolidations, one with a super- 
heater and brick arch and the other without, under the same 
conditions showed a saving, per locomtive mile, of 11 Ibs. of coal 
in favor of the superheater and arch. Mr. Hatch stated that 
by actual count, the number of scoops of coal fired on a Pacific 
type locomotive between Scranton and Hoboken in 3%4 hours was 
395. He also gave the following figures for passenger locomotive 
tests, the train and speed being the same in both cases: 

Ten-wheel type. Pacific type. 


(Wt. on drivers, (Wt. on drivers, 


171,000 Ibs.) 180,000 Ibs.) 
Comisties trina iiss <ceecbeacs 18,350 12,850 
Coal. per locomotive mile, lbs..... 135 94.5 
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Mr. Staub, statistician of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
gave figures to controvert the testimony of a witness on the 
firemen’s side regarding the use of a second man on locomotives 
on the Buffalo division. 

At the opening of the sessign on Monday Mr. Carter read a 


telegram from the chairman of the firemen’s committee of the, 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western saying that he had been informed 
by the superintendent that the conference committee had not 
been authorized to represent this road in agreeing to arbitrate, 
and that the road would deal directly with its employees. Judge 
Chambers remarked that if the road ever had been in, the 
board would attend to their staying in. 

Daniel McBain, superintendent of motive power of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, presented figures to show that the 
work of the firemen had not increased to the extent that the 
testimony of the firemen’s witnesses would lead one to believe. 
Mr. Carter read from the minutes of the convention of the 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association at Atlantic 
City. in June, 1912, a statement by C. H Hogan, assistant super- 
intendent of motive power of the New York Central & Hudson 
River, that it was “almost beyond human endurance” for a fire- 
man to fire one of the new, big freight locomotives at her 
maximum capacity and with a maximum tonnage. Mr. Carter 
presented a statement, which was reported as having been made 
by Mr.. McBain at the master mechanics’ convention in 1910, to 
the effect that in the last few years there had been “a tre- 
mendous increase” in tonnage with efforts to make better speed, 
and that it was difficult to get a man who could put into the 
fireboxes enough coal, and that he recommended mechanical 
stokers. Mr. McBain agreed that this was true. 

The next witness was A. Seiders, road foreman of engines 
on the Philadelphia & Reading. He said that firemen on the 
Philadelphia & Reading made as great or greater mileage than 
enginemen. 

-S. A. Bickford, road foreman of engines on the electric di- 
vision of the New York Central & Hudson River, described the 
work of a fireman on an electric locomotive as consisting largely 
in looking out for signals, ringing the bell, and in winter attend- 
ing to a small boiler which supplies heat for the train. 

J. V. B. Duer, foreman of motormen on the New York di- 
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vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad, confirmed Mr. Bickford’s 
statements and said that firemen on the electric locomotives on 
the Pennsylvania got the same scale of wages as firemen on 
steam locomotives. 

J. F. Carroll, assistant general superintendent of motive power 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, described the successful use of: me- 
chanical stokers on the B. & O. 

W. C. Hayes, superintendent of locomotive operation of the 
Erie, told of his experience with putting two firemen to a 
locomotive. He said that two men had been put on-the Erie’s 
heavy locomotives. in response to demands of the firemen, but 
that the second man had been taken off after it had been dis- 
covered that although two men were assigned to a locomotive, 
only one was in many cases on the locomotive, the men taking 
turns at laying off and playing pool in the Y. M. C.. A. build- 
ing at the foot of the hill. In cross examination Mr. Carter 
tried to bring out a statement as to the heat in an attempt to 
show that the second fireman had remained at the bottom of the 
hill to get his feet cooled. Mr. Carter himself made the state- 
ment that it was 140 deg. 6 in. above the deck of the engine. 

On Tuesday morning E. B. Dithridge, chief clerk in the gen- 
eral manager’s office of the Pennsylvania Lines West, was the 
first witness. He said that he worked for nearly 20 years for 
the Pennsylvania and had been chief clerk in the general man- 
ager’s office for nearly 11 years. He made a comparison of 
conditions and rates in 1902 and 1912 on the 100 miles on the 
Pittsburgh division between Dennison and Columbus. He said 
that in 1902 there were 24 H-4 engines and 25 H-6 engines in 
service on this division, and in 1912 13 H-4’s and 68 H-6’s. He 
said that just previous to the increase of wages which: was 
made in January, 1902, the trip rate for the H-4’s and H-6’s 
was $2.14, with overtime after 11 hours, and that the trip rate 
today between the same points for the same class of service was 
$3.05, an increase of 42 per cent. Overtime today is at 30 cents 
or 30% cents an hour, as compared with 19 cents in 1902, and 
overtime now begins after 10 hours. Previously men were al- 
lowed 30. minutes preparatory time, and are now allowed an 
hour. The average earnings for each name on the payroll in 
January, 1902, was $65.30, and the average for each name on 
the January, 1912, payroll was $94.26. Mr. Dithridge estimated 
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that firemen as a whole, including yard, freight, passenger and 
all firemen on the Pennsylvania Lines West, are getting 42.57 
per cent. more money for their services now than they would 
have been paid under the rates and conditions in effect at the 
end of 1901. 

T. F. Crawford, general superintendent of motive power of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, was the next witness. He said 
that he had had no college education, had begun work as an 
apprentice in the Altoona shops, and had worked his way up 
through the ranks to his present position. Mr. Crawford pre- 
sented statistics and diagrams to show that the effect of putting 
in service larger locomotives was not to increase the manual 
labor of the fireman. One of the diagrams introduced is shown 
herewith. Mr. Crawford said that in his opinion the figures 
which he introduced and those shown on the various diagrams, 
including the one shown herewith, demonstrate that there is no 
relation between the manual labor required from the fireman and 
the size of the locomotive. The following table shows a com- 
parison of the average tractive power per locomotive in pounds; 
the average weight on drivers per locomotive in pounds; the 
average pounds of coal per locomotive mile, and the average 
wages paid firemen per locomotive mile in passenger service on 
a percentage basis, using 1910 as 100 per cent. and taking the 
information from 40 roads: 


Tractive Weight on 
power. drivers. Coal. Wages. 
DORM: i c.acize.pss cise 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
UE EC ies 103.8 104.0 101.3 104.2 
LOEB pascccscese 106.7 107.2 103.2 106.0 


Mr. Crawford’s figures showed that while the average tractive 
power per locomotive in passenger service had increased from 
14,890 in 1900 to 22,300 in 1912; the average weight on drivers, 
from 65,114 in 1900 to 109,400 in 1912, and the average pounds 
of coal consumed per locomotive mile, from 69.6 in 1900 to 
108.3 in 1912, the average wages paid firemen per locomotive 
mile had increased from 1.82 cents in 1900 to 2.64 cents in 1912. 
In freight service the average tractive power per locomotive 
had increased from 22,830 in 1900 to 34,743 in 1912; the average 
weight on drivers, from 102,630 in 1900 to 150,453 in 1912; the 
average pounds of coal consumed per locomotive mile, from 133 
Ibs. in 1900 to 195.2 Ibs. in 1912, and wages per locomotive mile 
from 2.68 cents in 1900 to 4.26 cents in 1912. Mr. Carter asked 
whether if, instead of taking the average tractive power per 
locomotive mile they had taken the total tractive power in serv- 
ice, the increase in 1912 over 1900 would not have been a very 
much larger percentage, Mr. Crawford agreed that this was 
true. He said that the way his figures had been arrived at were 
as follows: The total tractive power of all locomotives had 
been divided by the total number of locomotive miles, and that 
the same method had been used in 1900 as in 1912. Mr. Carter 
tried to show that while Mr. Crawford’s figures were correct 
insofar as being a proper exhibition of his method if he had 
used some other method the results would have been very dif- 
ferent; but the witness would not admit that any other correct 
method could have been used. What Mr. Carter was apparently 
trying to show was that the percentage of increase of total 
tractive power was greater than the percentage of increase of 
total wages paid firemen. As a matter of fact, however, he did 
not ask the witness this question directly. Mr. Crawford sub- 
mitted figures showing in detail the way in which the diagrams, 
similar to the one shown herewith, were compiled. 

In redirect examination Mr. Crawford said that in his opinion 
the firemen had not contributed anything to the greater hauling 
power of locomotives and to the handling of the heavier tonnage 
in 1912 as compared with the tonnage handled in 1900. On 
cross examination he specifically stated that this statement was 
made not from the point of view of the employers, but actually 
as a matter of fact and of observation. 

On Wednesday morning the cross examination of Mr. Craw- 
ford was completed. The questions dealt largely with the use 
of automatic stokers, and Mr. Crawford said that in his opinion 
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there was no necessity whatever of having two ‘firemen on one 
engine where a successful stoker was in use, regardless of the 
size of the engine. Men who have no knowledge of stokers are 
frequently called upon to fire stoker engines and have been 
known to make perfect records on their first trips under these 
conditions. The firemen have a more comfortable time where 
stokers are used, as the firedoor is closed during the greater 
part of the time and the coal dust annoyance is practically 
eliminated. 

J. G. Walber, assistant to the third vice-president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, presented detailed statistics showing the rates 
paid firemen for various classes of service by eastern, south- 
eastern and western roads. In general the rates were higher 
for through freight service than for any other service exclusive 
of passenger service. The firemen asked for rates on the 
through freight service basis for these classes of service. 

In their second amended proposition the firemen asked that 
firemen on all freight runs that load or unload freight, and 
firemen on all freight runs that set out or pick up cars, or do 
switching at four or more points between their initial and final 
terminals, be considered as in local freight, way freight, pick- 
up or set-out service and be paid 25 cents per day in addition 
to through freight rates. Mr. Lee contended that there should 
be no uniform rule governing all roads, and that local con- 
ditions should continue to determine this practice. Rules of a 
large number of roads regarding this practice were cited to 
show that at present they differed widely. Mr. Carter thought 
that a uniform rule was essential. 

In their second amended proposition the firemen also asked 
that the following rule in regard to terminal delays be adopted: 
When the actual departure of any train is delayed to exceed one 
hour after a fireman is required to report for duty, or when a 
train has reached its final terminal limits and is then delayed 
from any cause so that the fireman is not relieved from duty 
within 30 minutes after having reached the final terminal limits, 
the firemen will be paid an additional compensation for all such 
delays over one hour at the initial terminal, and for all such 
delays over 30 minutes at the final terminal. Under this 
rule the fireman on a train which was due to start on a 100 mile 
run at 8 o’clock, but which did not start until 10 o’clock, due 
to unavoidable circumstances, and which arrived at its desti- 
nation at 2 o’clock, where the fireman was again held 45 min- 
utes, due to unavoidable circumstances, the fireman would be 
paid for a full day’s work or ten hours plus one hour and fif- 
teen minutes terminal delay. In other words he would be paid 
for eleven hours and fifteen minutes’ work when he was only 
on duty six hours and forty-five minutes. Mr. Carter said that 
this rule was intended to penalize the roads for keeping the fire- 
men on duty when their services were not wanted. Mr. Lee 
said that if the roads were to be penalized in this manner the 
firemen should receive less when their run of 100 miles was 
compelted in less than ten hours. Mr. Carter said that firemen 
were kept waiting at terminals when the officials knew that they 
would not be needed for hours. Mr. Lee said that they received 
pay for these waits. Mr. Carter replied that the firemen pre- 
ferred not to work over ten hours a day, regardless of overpay. 
He said further that yardmasters frequently prevented trains 
from entering yards, claiming that there were no tracks available, 
but when those yardmasters found that the ten hour limit of 
the trip was approaching, they speedily found clear tracks. Mr. 
Carter thought that this rule would have the effect of allowing 
trains to enter the yards more promptly. It was shown that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio had adopted the practice of having the 
engines made ready by hostlers, so that the firemen were not 
needed until immediately before the train was due to leave. Mr. 
Carter advocated the adoption of this practice. 

Under the provisions of the Erdman act a decision would be 
due on April 6. Both sides have, however, agreed to an exten- 
sion of time and have left it with the board to decide how much 
more time will be needed. The board will fix a date later on. 
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On April 1 the general offices of the Chicago & Alton, now 
located in the Railway Exchange Building, will be removed to the 
Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The United States has begun suit in the federal court at Free- 
port, Ill., against the Illinois Central to collect penalties amounting 
to $6,200, for alleged failure to report violations of the hours of 
service law. 


In New York City this week, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford was fined $500 for violating the smoke ordinance. The 
offenses occurred some time ago in the yard at Harlem river, 
where electric locomotives are now being introduced. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco now runs through trains, both 
passenger and freight, to and from New Orleans over the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, a contract for the use of these tracks for 
99 years having gone into effect on the 16th of this month. The 
contract covers a distance of 85 miles, the connections being 
made at Baton Rouge on the north, and Shrewsbury, about 5 
miles from New Orleans, on the south. From Shrewsbury to 
the terminal in the city, the trains of the Frisco will use the 
tracks of the New Orleans Terminal Company, which is con- 
trolled jointly by the St. Louis & San Francisco and the South- 
ern Railway. South of Baton Rouge the Frisco trains have run 
heretofore over the line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company. 


A special committee appointed by the Michigan legislature to 
investigate the financial history of the Pere Marquette has been 
holding sessions at Detroit. F. W. Stevens, formerly general 
counsel of the road, and now connected with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., produced statements showing that increases in wages, in 
cost of materials, and in interest and rental charges, had caused 
a deficit of $1,800,000 in 1911, and a slightly larger deficit in 
1912, after the company had earned a surplus of $469,000 in 1910. 
He said that the wage increase alone in 1911, as compared with 
1910, amounted to $1,022,000; that the gross earnings decreased 
$18,000, and the higher prices of materials cost the company 
$492,000. He also stated that proposed legislation now pending 
in the legislature, if enacted, would cost the road $818,000 an- 
nually, without giving it anything in return, and that the Michi- 
gan legislature had been particularly active in passing laws to 
increase the road’s “cost of living.” Even if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had allowed the proposed advance in rates 
in 1910, the Pere Marquette would have received only $500,000 
in increased revenue per year. 


Large Capacity Wrecking Crane. 


In an article describing a wrecking crane used on the Nor- 
folk & Western in our issue of March 14, the weight in work- 
ing condition was incorrectly stated. It should read 123 tons. 


Law Against Stealing from Cars. 


One of the measures recently passed by Congress makes it a 
felony to break the seal of a railroad car containing interstate or 
foreign shipments of freight, express or baggage, or to enter 
such a car with intent to steal, or to steal, conceal or by fraud 
or deception obtain from any railroad car, station-house, depot 
or platform any goods or chattels which are part of an inter- 
state or foreign shipment of freight, express or baggage. Break- 
ing into or stealing any part of the contents of a piece of bag- 
gage also comes under the provisions of the act, which applies 
with equal force to any person who shall buy, receive or have 
in his possession any freight, express, baggage or other goods 
or chattels so stolen, knowing the same to be stolen. The pun- 
ishment for any of these offenses is a fine up to five thousand 
dollars or imprisonment up to ten years, or both, and prosecu- 
tions may be instituted in any district where the crime shall have 
been committed. 

The carrying or transporting by a person of any such freight. 
express, baggage or goods or chattels from one state or ter- 
ritory into another, knowing it to have been stolen, constitutes 
a separate offense for which the same punishment is prescribed. 
Prosecutions for such transporting of stolen property may be 
instituted in any district into which the goods or chattels may 
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have been removed or into which they may have been brought. 

The making of these acts federal offenses, together with the 
severity of the punishment provided, is expected to prevent much 
crime of this character, as all offenders have a wholesome fear 
of United States courts and the promptness and certainty with 
which they mete out punishment. 


Report on Gothenburg Collision. 

The board of inquiry appointed by the Union Pacific to inves- 
tigate the rear collision at Gothenburg, Nebraska, March 14, 
between train No. 12, the Denver Special, and train No. 4, the 
Atlantic Express, which caused the death of four persons, and 
injury to several others, has submitted a report placing the 
responsibility for the accident. The board finds that at the time 
of the accident an extraordinary and unusual blizzard prevailed 
in the vicinity; that the safety appliances were operating per- 
fectly at the time; and that the cause of the accident was the 
failure of the engineer, John Weinberger, of train No. 12, to 
properly observe the signals and place his train under control, 
when passing the second block signal west of Gothenburg, the 
distant signal, and the failure to stop at the block signal located 
1,100 ft. west of the point of the accident. The report is signed 
by Charles Ware, general manager, and W. R. Cahill, super- 
intendent of the Union Pacific, and by the general manager of 
the Gothenburg Telephone Company, and the cashier of the 
Gothenburg National Bank. Train No. 4 had stopped at the 
water tank near Gothenburg when it was struck by No. 12, 
which, according to the testimony of the conductor, was going 
at the rate of about 10 miles an hour, having slowed down at 
the caution signal. The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
accident reported that the collision was due to the very unusual 
severity of the storm, making the observation of signals very 
difficult. 


Proposed New York-New Jersey Bridge. 


The Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commissioners appointed 
jointly by the authorities of New York and New Jersey have 
made a report of their doings for the past year; and they pro- 
pose a bridge across the Hudson River from 58th street, New 
York City, to Weehawken, N. J., the central span of which is 
to be 2,880 ft. long. The eastern terminus of the proposed 
bridge would be near the south end of Central Park. Three 
miles south of here, at Canal street, there would be the New 
York terminus of a tunnel, for wagon traffic, beneath the river, 
which also is proposed by the commission. Preliminary plans 
and estimates for the bridge have been made by Boller, Hodge 
& Baird, of New York City, and estimates of the cost of the 
tunnel have been made by Jacobs & Davies, of New York. The 
engineers estimate that the bridge would cost twenty-nine mill- 
ions, to which would be added five millions for land, five millions 
for interest charges and three millions for engineering and con- 
tingencies, a total of $42,000,000. 

The length of the bridge entire would be 8,300 ft. It is pro- 
posed to carry all of the traffic on one level; two driveways, 
two tracks for, subway railroads, two for elevated railroads, and 
two for surface street cars. The plan calls for a bridge 170 ft. 
above the surface of the river, which is 35 ft. higher than any of 
the bridges across the East river; and the towers supporting 
the main span would be 545 ft. high. 


Railway Legislation. 


The Oklahoma legislature has passed a full crew law. It 
provides that freight trains of thirty cars or more shall have 
three brakemen. 


Fines aggregating $4,300 have been assessed against eight 
railways in Indiana for violations of the safety appliance act 
and the ash pan act. 


The governor of Missouri has approved the bill passed by 
the legislature abolishing the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion, and creating the office of state warehouse commissioner. 
It is announced that Commissioner Bradshaw will be appointed 
to the office of warehouse commissioner, and that Commission- 
ers Knott and Wightman will be made members of the new 
utilities commission for the period of their unexpired terms on 
the railway commission. 


The Missouri legislature has passed a senate bill providing 
that no railroad corporation, rail, steam, street, electric, trans- 
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fer or terminal, except those incorporated and chartered in 
and under the laws of Missouri, shall be authorized or permit- 
ted to carry passengers or freight of any kind between points 
within the state, under a penalty of from $2,000 to $10,000 for 
each violation. As mentioned in last week’s issue, the house 
passed a bill for similar purposes, but it has since concurred in 
the senate bill as noted above. 





Disastrous Floods in the Central West. 


Abnormal weather conditions throughout the central and west- 
ern states during the past week have caused hundreds of deaths 
and destroyed many millions of property. A tornado in 
Nebraska, which did great damage in the western part of Omaha, 
wrecked buildings in that city on Sunday by the hundred and 
resulted in over two hundred deaths and many injuries. This 
was followed on Monday and Tuesday by heavy rains, causing 
floods in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania. .The 
governor of Ohio reported that that state had suffered the worst 
disaster in its history, and including the floods, fires and deaths 
in Indiana he believed it would be the greatest tragedy in the 
history of the republic. From the brief and inconclusive reports 
published up to the time of going to press, we make the following 
notes: 

Dayton, Ohio, was flooded throughout the business section of 
the city, and the deaths were estimated all the way from two 
to five thousand. The flood was followed by great fires. 

Columbus, Ohio, suffered enormous damage and railroad traffic 
was almost completely suspended early on Tuesday. The bridge 
over the Miami river at Middletown, Ohio, fell. At Louisville, 
Ky., great damage was done by wind, as well as by rain, the 
wind blowing at sixty miles an hour. 

At Makanda, IIll., a freight train of the Illinois Central was 
blown off the track. At Delaware, Ohio, twenty or more persons 
were reported drowned as a result of the flood. Bridges were 
washed out in hundreds of places throughout the flood district. 

A passenger train of the Pennsylvania lines was caught between 
two floods at West Liberty, Ohio, and one sleeping car fell into 
the Mad river, but the passengers all escaped with slight in- 
juries, the train having been running at very low speed. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., had the highest water in twenty years. 
Peru, Ind., was submerged throughout the business section of 
the city, and the number of deaths was estimated at 300. 

A passenger train of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis was derailed at a washout near St. Paul, Ind. A freight 
train of the Wheeling & Lake Erie was derailed at a trestle 
bridge near Wellington, Ohio, and the engineman, fireman and 
one brakeman were killed. 

Every creek and river in the state of Indiana was reported 
as overflowing, and the same was true in Ohio except in the 
northern part. The property loss in these two states was esti- 
mated at scores of millions. The people who were driven out 
of their homes in the principal cities of Indiana and Ohio were 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern was not seriously af- 
fected, but no line between this and the Ohio river was open to 
Chicago. All other lines had to send their passengers and perish- 
able freight over the Lake Shore. The Pennsylvania was open 
from Pittsburgh to Alliance and from Pittsburgh to Dennison. 
The Norfolk & Western was reported on Thursday as open from 
the Ohio river to Columbus. By reason of the almost complete 
paralysis of telegraph and telephone lines scores of towns had not 
been heard from, on Thursday morning. Numerous despatches 
have contained estimates of losses of railway bridges and road- 
beds aggregating many millions of dollars, but none of them can 
be confirmed. 





Switchmen’s Wage Controversy Under Mediation. 


\ dispute between the 19 roads serving the Chicago district, 
arid yardmen, members of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
en, who have made demands for a new scale of wages, and a 
‘vision of working conditions; has been submitted to mediation 
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enger, and Martin A. Knapp, presiding judge of the Com- 
ree Court. Mr. Hanger arrived in Chicago on Sunday, and 
once went into conference with two committees. The de- 
nods of the men include time and one-half for overtime, Sun- 
’s and holidays, continuous time and one hour penalty for 
foilure to give 30 minutes for meal time, semi-monthly pay, one 
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day’s pay if called and not used and pay for time consumed in 
investigations. The switchmen were represented by a committee 
headed by Vice-President Whitney of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, and the roads by a committee of managers, of 
which T. J. Foley, general manager of the Illinois Central, is 
chairman. 

Following the failure of negotiations with the managers a 
strike vote was announced on March 20, and conferences were 
resumed. The managers’ committee proposed that.the men with- 
draw the items involving payment of time and one-half and that 
the investigations be continued as to the remaining rules with 
a view to affecting a settlement by mutual concessions. When 
this proposal was declined by the brotherhood committee the 
managers proposed the calling in of mediators, which was ac- 
cepted. The managers have published as an advertisement in 
the newspapers, a letter to Vice-President Whitney, which in- 
cludes the following: 

“Your request for time and one-half for overtime and for 
Sundays and holidays is declined, because it would penalize the 
roads for conditions they cannot prevent. The principle of time 
and one-half for overtime for Sundays and holidays for yard- 
men is wrong, for the reason that it cannot accomplish the pur- 
pose for which you intended it, i. e., elimination of overtime. 
The establishment of such a high rate for overtime would be 
an incentive for men to work longer hours, and it would result 
in increasing rather than decreasing the men’s day. It cannot 
be contradicted that a certain amount of yard work must be 
performed Sundays and holidays, and railroads do not receive 
any greater compensation for traffic handled on those days than 
at any other time, and therefore would not be justified in in- 
creasing the rates for such days.” 





Western Railway Club. 

A special meeting of the Western Railway Club was held in 
the Assembly room of the Karpen building, Chicago, on Tuesday 
evening, March 25, to consider the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to suggest necessary changes in the rules of interchange. 
The proposed changes are to be submitted to the arbitration 
committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 20, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Annual meeting, — 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN oma x Raitway. AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 
AMERICAN ELectric. RAtLwAy MANUFACTURERS’ Aste, gy Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
American RatLway Assocration.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, May 21, New York. 

AmErIcan RAILWAY BripGE AND Buitpinc AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. , Chicago. Convention, October 21-23, 1913, Montreal. 

American Rartway ENGINEERING AsSOCIATION.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway Master MeEcuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, oY 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11- as Atlantic City, N Je 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ‘Ook ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—A. Davis, eS of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN pele FoR Testing Mareriats.—Prof, E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EncGINnEERS.—C, Hunt, 220 W. 57th Sé, 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin wW. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AmeRIcaN Woop PRESERVERS’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

AssOcIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway AccountING OrFIcers. —C. G. Phil- 
Hips. s — St., Chieago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic 

ity, 

AssocraTION OF RarLway Craim AcEnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. 

AssocraTION OF RAILway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
ag Wy Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 

it ° 

hespetaeas or RaiLtway TELEGRAPH * SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR Accountine Orricers.—G. P, 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF WATER LIne AccounTinc OFFicers.—W. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, Bae 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Bripce AND Buitptnc Supply Men’s Association.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Ramtway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, ig 4 and Aug., Montreal. 

CanaDIAN Society oF Civit Encinegks.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
ehester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car FoRemen’s Association or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y 

Civit Engineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 


ENGINEERS’ Society oF PennsyLvania,—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, ripe a 9 Pa. 
ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSyLvANIA.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 


ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d nore Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FretcHt Criaim AssociIATION.—Warren aylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
eonvention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssOcIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. Bear 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway CoNGRESS.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. E 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 21-24, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 22-25, 
Chicago. 

suvanuansenes, Rartroap Master BracksmitTHs’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, —-. % Valley, Easton, Pa. 

Master Borer Maxers’ AssociaTtion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. ee 

Master Car Buivpers’ AssociaTion.—J. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp CanapA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NationaL Raitway Appiiance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. | 

New EncLanp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
Boston. 

New York Rarrroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, ane June, July and guqee New York. 

NorTHERN RariLroap CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. | i 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF: RAILROAD Orricers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Thursday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank W. Noxom, 2 Rector St., New 

; York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Rartway Cus oF PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Evecrricat Suppty ManurFacturers Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 7? with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Raitway GarpENninc AssociaTion.—J. S._ Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, oO. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. : 

Rartway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City, Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rartway Sicnat Assocration.—C, C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
June 10-14, New York; convention, October 14, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rartway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago. 

Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 
Rartway TEL. AND TEL. APPLIANCE Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

Ricumonp Rarrtroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

St. Louis Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, encore Sums, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL AppLiANce ASSOCIATION.—F. . Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Soommry. oF Rartway Financrat Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

hicago. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. Next meeting, April 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHern & SouUTHWESTERN Rartway Ctius.—A. 7: Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Weekes Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFric Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PitrspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic Crus oF St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DespatcHers’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF BuFFaLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANsPoRTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 

ich.; meetings monthly. 

TraveLinc Encinegrs’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual.meeting, August, 1913, Chicago. 

Uran Society or Encineers.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

Western Canapa Rar.way Crius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

Western Society or Encineers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


Chicago; 
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Craffic News. 


The spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Iroquois hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
April 15. A number of important subjects will come before the 
meeting and a large attendance is expected. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has declared a quarantine against 
interstate traffic in Parlatoria scale and Phoenicococcus; but 
only from certain counties in southern California, in Arizona 
and in Texas. These things are insects which do damage to 
date palms. All shipments of date palms from the territory 
named ‘must be inspected by government inspectors. 


Eight wholesale liquor dealers of Winthrop, Mo., across the 
Missouri river from Atchison, Kan., have been notified by the 
railroad and express companies that they will accept no ship- 
ments of liquor consigned to Kansas points. This action was 
taken as a result of the enforcement of the new federal liquor 
traffic law in Kansas. This is expected to put the Winthrop 
dealers out of business, as they have been selling most of their 
output in Kansas. 


On Sunday, March 23, the Illinois Central and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis re-established their former fast freight 
train No. 51 from Chicago to Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta 
and other southeastern points. This train will carry principally 
perishable freight, through merchandise cars and other high class 
tonnage. The time will be 50 hours Chicago to Atlanta, which, 
for the distance, 850 miles, makes it practically the fastest long 
distance freight service in the world. The route will be via 
Cairo, Ill., and Martin, Tenn. The schedule provides for leaving 
Chicago at 11:00 p. m. daily; Martin at 12:30 a. m. second day; 
Nashville, at 7:45 a. m. second day; Chattanooga, at 5:45 p. m. 
second day; arriving at Atlanta at 1:30 a. m. third day. 


“Salmon Day,” March 14, was celebrated this year for the first 
time. Throughout the northwestern states, and to some extent 
in other parts of the country, it is declared by its promoters to 
have been a great success; and they propose to do the same 
thing again next year. About forty railroads are represented 
in Seattle, the center of the salmon industry, and all of these 
lines joined in the movement, and had salmon served on their 
dining cars. The northern transcontinental lines served por- 
tions of the fish to diners free on that day. J. M. Norton, gen- 
eral agent of the Missouri Pacific, at Seattle, was chairman of 
the committee, and the Seattle Transportation Club, of which 
he is one of the prominent members, gave a dinner to the 
salmon packers, at which 300 guests assembled. 


The Southern Railway has appointed two assistant live stock 
agents. They are to assist and instruct the farmers of the 
southern states in raising beef cattle and other animals, in the 
most successful way. Dr. Walter Farrell is to be stationed at 


Greensboro, N. C., and Dr. C. D. Lowe at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Both have had years of experience in animal husbandry and 
have been in the service of the United States government. It 
looks as though railroad functions and railroad nomenclature 
were in danger of becoming very much confused. Ordinarily, 
the live stock agent of a railroad has been supposed to devote 
his energies mainly to hastening the death of animals, that is, in 
getting them to the slaughterhouse; but these men, with the self- 
same title, are going to promote the life and happiness of the 
animals on the farms which they visit. What conflicting emo- 
tions must agitate the breast of a steer, when he sees the “agent” 
coming ! 


Traffic Club of Chicago. 


At the annual election of the Traffic Club of Chicago, Tues- 
day evening, March 25, the following were elected as officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Guy S. McCabe, general western 
freight agent, Pennsylvania Company; first vice-president, W. M. 
Hopkins, manager traffic department, Chicago Board of Trade; 
second vice-president, Frank W. Smith, member, Uniform Classi- 
fication Committee; third vice-president, L. Richards, trattic 
manager, Quaker Oats Company; secretary, W. H. Wharton, 
commercial agent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; treasurer, 
Charles B. Hopper, general freight agent, Goodrich Transit 











Marcu 28, 1913. 


Company; directors for two years: C. E. Finch, general agent 
American Express Company; V. D. Fort, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Illinois Central; H. K. McEvoy, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Chicago & Alton; F. B. Montgomery, traffic man- 
ager, International Harvester Company. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
tailroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 139-A, giving a summary of car sur- 
pluses and shortages by groups from December 6, 1911, to 
March 15, 1913, says: The total surplus on March 15 was 
57,998 cars; on March 1, 1913, 58,529 cars; and on March 13, 
1912, 46,028 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease in 
the total surplus of 531 cars, of which 1,735 is in flat, 172 in 
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coal, 289 in miscellaneous, and an increase of 1,665 box’ cars. 
The increase in box car surplus is in all groups, except, 4 (the 
Virginias and Carolinas), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), and 11 (Canadian Lines). “The decrease in flat cat 
surplus is general, except in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania), and 5 Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. The 
decrease in coal car surplus is shown in groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Western Pennsylvania), 5 (as above), 6 (Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico), and 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada and Arizona). The decreasé in miscellaneous car sur- 
plus is shown in groups 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). 

The total shortage on March 15, 1913, was 20,223 cars; on 
March 1, 1913, 27,148 cars; and on March 13, 1912, 42,985 cars 

Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease in 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 























Poe Surpluses — 1c Shortages ~ 
Coal, oal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—March 15, 7 50 0 79 7 136 457 159 0 577 1,193 
” 2— * iS, 35 EATS vk 3,279 238 4,701 152 0 1,654 15 1,821 
” 3— *“ 15; 32 328 530 3,434 1,824 6,116 1,813 13 260 539 2,625 
i 4— * 15; 11 4,162 84 1,004 594 5,844 1,297 516 462 58 2,333 
i 5— * £5; 26 155 17 683 600 1,455 2,564 539 835 56 3,994 
i 6— * 15; 31 2,276 267 2,099 3,456 8,098 2,653 205 496 129 3,483 
3 7.— * 1S, 6 54 29 764 608 1,455 60 0 40 0 100 
53 s— * to; 19 1,817 230 3,026 3,004 8,077 149 6 0 38 193 
6 Gans 13; 15 2,893 224 438 634 4,189 0 16 6 37 59 
* 10.— * is, 25 4,288 1,226 3,061 8,024 16,599 387 32 23 212 654 
ee 11.— 15 e 496 237 595 1,328 3,119 370 0 279 3,768 
MONA ae ing ys We Te OSA GS ONES Cee 214 17,632 2,915 17,867 19,584 57,998 12,651 1,856 3,776 1,940 20,223 
*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, 


ichigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 


Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou cig p Tennessee, 
ra 


yoming, Nebraska, North 


Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 
Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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~ar Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1913. 





the total shortage of 6,925 cars, of which 4,994 is in box, 1,767 in 
flat, 585 in miscellaneous, and-an increase of 421 coal car shortage. 
The decrease in box car shortage prevails in all groups, except 
4 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat car shortage is shown 
in groups 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 (as above). The increase in coal car 
shortage is shown in groups 3, 5, 6 and 9 (as above). The de- 
crease in miscellaneous car shortage is shown in groups 1 (New 
England Lines), 3, 5, 6 and 8 as above. 

Compared with the same date of 1912; there is an increase 
in the total surplus of 11,970 cars, of which 4,722 is in box, 
8,023 in coal, 2,311 miscellaneous, and an increase of 3,086 flat 
car surplus. There is a decrease in the total shortage of 22,762 
cars, of which 12,938 is in box, 7,933 in coal, 2,846 in mis- 
cellaneous, and an increase of 955 flat cars. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
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by groups for the last period covered in the report, and the 
diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1913. 


Car Location. 


The accompanying table, which is taken from the car location 
bulletin No. 4 of the American Railway Association, gives a 
summary of freight car location by groups on March 1, together 
with surpluses and shortages on the same date. 
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of three cents per 100 Ibs. on carload and five cents per 100 
Ibs. on less than carload traffic handled by the Chicago River 
& Indiana lighterage and float service to and from pores on 
the Chicago river front. 


The commission has suspended from March 22 until July 19 
the schedules in a supplement to the tariff of the Southern 
Pacific, which propose to advance rates for the transportation 
of lumber from points in California to stations in Nevada by 
the cancellation of established commodity rates and the applica- 








Car Location on Marcu 1, 1913. 
Ky., Tenn., 


N.Y.,N.J., Ohio,Ind., Va., 
el., Md., Mich., . Va., 
Eastern Western No. & So. 

Carolina, 

200,090 
103,862 

96,228 
101,770 


New 
England. Pa. Pa. 

677,408 284,157 

351,118 90,081 

326,290 194,076 

314,381 211,715 


Total Cars Owned 

Home Cars on Home Roads 

Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads 


Ala. 
Ga., Fla, 


Kans., Texas, Oregon, 
Colo., La., Idaho, Cana- 
Okla., New Nev., dian 


as. Mo., Ark. Mexico. Cal., Ariz. Lines. 

149,730 30,807 129,856 129,695 
67,106 13,150 65,421 80,300 
82,624 17,657 64,435 49,395 
78,703 25,290 64,135 62,974 


Iowa, 
iss., Iil., 
Wis., 
Minn. 
471,526 
283,920 
187,606 
207,959 


Grand 
Total. 
2,351,680 
1,175,368 
1,176,312 
1,223,956 


171,967 
72,691 
99,216 


88,997 12, 009 





665,499 301,796 
*11,909 

4,142 

4,608 


26,629 15,383 
8,041 6,508 


Total Cars on Line 205,632 


Excess or Deficiency 
Surplus 
Shortage 


Shep ars— 
ome Cars in Home Shops 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops 


15,171 
*921 
1,737 
212 


145,809 38,440 143,274 
*3,921 7,633 13,579 
6,537 3,738 1,421 
572 71 3,221 


7,996 4,163 4,110 
2,364 2,634 689 


129,556 


*300 
17,651 
872 


2,399,324 
47,644 
58,918 
27,148 


107,094 
33,183 


161,688 
*10,219 
2,221 
3,896 


10,514 
2,517 


491,879 
20,353 
8,880 
5,632 


21,448 
5,538 


407 
579 


1,551 
1,037 





Total Cars in Shop 34,670 21,891 


Per Cent. to Total Cars Owned— 
Home Cars on Home 
Total Cars on Line 
Home Cars in Home Shops 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops 


31.70 
106.09 
5.41 
2.29 


51.83 
98.24 
3.93 
1.19 


13,051 26,986 986 10,360 2,588 6,797 4,799 140,277 


49.98 
102.03 


4.61 
1.43 


50.38 
99.77 110.47 
3.20 3.17 
2.03 53 


42.69 61.91 
124.78 
5.03 


3.37 


44.82 
94.78 
5.34 
1.47 


19.65 
94.28 
2.53 
3.60 


42.29 
94.06 
6.12 
1.46 


60.21 
104.32 
4.85 
1.25 





5.12 7.70 


Total Cars in Shops 


*Denotes deficiency. 


7.58 6.10 6.13 6.81 8.40 5.23 3.70 6.04 














INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has suspended from March 20 until Septem- 
ber 20 certain schedules in Agent F. W. Gomph’s tariff, which 
contain increased rates for the transportation of tin cans and 
other commodities between points in the State of California and 
interstate points. 


The commission has suspended from March 25 until Septem- 
ber 20 the supplement to the tariff of the Union Pacific, which 
contains increased rates for the transportation of plaster, gyp- 
sum rock, stucco and plaster board from Blue Rapids and Irving, 
Kan., to interstate points. 


The commission has suspended until July 8 certain tariffs, 
which name similar increased rates for the transportation of 
grain and grain products from points in Illinois to interstate 
points as are named in other tariffs previously suspended by 
order issued in same docket. 


The commission has suspended from March 19 until July 17 the 
schedules in certain tariffs which proposed to increase rates for 
the transportation of cement, in carloads, from Iola, Kan., and 
other points in what is known as the Gas Belt district to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 6 cents per 100 Ibs. 


The commission has suspended from March 25 until July 8 
the operation of the supplement to the tariff of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, which contains advances in rates for the transportation 
of grain and grain products similar to those suspended by pre- 
vious orders in the same docket. 


The commission has suspended until July 19 the items in 
certain tariffs, which advance from 7 to 19 cents per 100 Ibs. 
rates for the transportation of fresh meats in carloads, from 
St. Louis, Omaha and other points to Oklahoma. As an ex- 
ample, the present rate from Omaha to Chickasha is 66 cents 
and the proposed rate 85 cents per 100 Ibs. 


The commission has suspended from March 25 until July 23 
the schedules contained in a supplement to the tariff of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which cancel through rates on coal, in car- 
loads, from mines in Kentucky and West Virginia to Milwaukee, 
Wis., via the Grand Trunk and car ferry across Lake Michigan, 
leaving no through rates in effect via this route. 


The commission has suspended until July 12 the schedules 
in certain tariffs, which proposed to cancel the absorption by cer- 
tain roads entering Chicago of lighterage and floatage charges 


tion of class rates. The proposed rate from New Castle, Cal., 
to Verdi, Nev., is $5.40 per net ton and the present rate is $2 
per net ton, making an increase of $3.40 per net ton. Other 
points are affected in a like manner. 


The commission has suspended from March 25 until Septem- 
ber 25 the operation of the schedules contained in a supplement 
to the tariff of the Kanawha & Michigan, which propose to 
cancel through rates applying to the transportation of coal in 
carloads, from mines in Kentucky and West Virginia to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and other points via Ludington, Mich., and Pere 
Marquette car ferry. 


Complaints concerning westbound rates on freight imported at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are again under 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a 
hearing was held at Washington on Tuesday of this week. 
Mr. Ives, speaking for Boston, claimed that under the present 
adjustment, Baltimore is getting an increased share of import 
traffic, while Boston is suffering a decrease. 


The commission has suspended from March 25 until July 23 
the schedules contained in a supplement to Agent F, A. Leland’s 
tariff, which cancel through rates applicable to the transporta- 
tion of lumber from points located on the Fourche River Valley 
& Indian Territory Railroad in Arkansas to points in Oklahoma 
which were established, effective January 1, 1913, in compliance 
with an order of the commission in the Tap Line case. 


The commission has issued an order, the answers to which 
are wanted by April 30, calling for information, so far as it can 
be had from the railroad companies’ accounts, showing operating 
expenses divided as between passenger service and freight serv- 
ice. The totals for the year ending June 30, 1912, are preferred; 
but any other twelve months will answer, if that year be not 
available. This part of the commission’s work is in the charge 
of Commissioner Meyer; and it is said that he will be in charge 
of the work of valuation of railways, under the new law. 


Two Thousand Complaints. 


Sixty different railroad companies are represented in the 
reports of violations of the hours of service act which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has transmitted to the United 
States district attorneys since June 30, 1912. Each report is 
accompanied by a recommendation that the companies be 
prosecuted for disobedience of the law. In these sixty cases 
the aggregate number of counts is 2,127. 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Secretary McGinty. 


The new secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
succeeding John H. Marble, who has been promoted to the po- 
sition of commissioner, is George Banks McGinty. He has been 
assistant secretary during the past year. Mr. McGinty has had 
several years’ experience in railroad work, having served in 
clerical departments of the Atlantic Coast Line, the Georgia 
Railroad and the Southern Railway. 

He was born September 8, 1878, in Monroe county, Ga., and 
was educated at Emory College, Oxford, Ga. After leaving 
college he commenced 
the study and practice of 
law, but he left that to 
go into the railroad serv- 
ice. On the Atlantic 
Coast line he was in the 
soliciting agent’s office, 
at Atlanta. On the 
Georgia Railroad, he was 
in a local freight office, 
and he began on -the 
Southern Railway in the 
maintenance of way de- 
partment. During the: 
last two years of his 
service on this road, he 
was private secretary to 
the vice-president and 
general manager. 

In 1906, when the 
meat inspection bill was 
passed, he entered the 
government service, his 
first position being in 
the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. Here he handled cor- 
respondence with carriers respecting conformance by meat 
shippers~and carriers with regulations promulgated by the de- 
partment governing the transportation of meat and meat prod- 
ucts. In November, 1908, he entered the service of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in the division of statistics and 
accounts. Subsequently he served as_ confidential clerk to 
Commissioner Clements. When Secretary Moseley died the 
duties of the secretary’s office to a great extent fell to the office 
of the chairman, which brought much of this work into Mr. 
McGinty’s hands. He was appointed by the commission as 
special examiner in October, 1911, but was retained in the 
chairman’s office throughout the chairmanship of Commissioner 
Clements, and likewise served in a similar capacity to Chair- 
man Prouty. When Mr. Marble was appointed secretary on 
February 10, 1912, Mr. McGinty was made assistant secretary, 
as before indicated. 


George B. McGinty. 


Weighing Investigation. 


The weighing investigation on which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been at work for over a year, will be 
assigned for argument at Washington on April 16, at which 
time all interested parties will be heard upon any subject cov- 
ered by the investigation. The following matters are particu- 
larly suggested by the commission for discussion: 

1. Should the federal government assume jurisdiction over 
the installation and operation of railroad track scales, and if 
so, to what extent? 

2. In what manner should track scales be inspected and 
tested, and within what limit should variations im weight be 
permitted before the scale is announced inaccurate? 

3. Should cars be weighed in motion? Should they be 
weighed coupled at either end or at both ends? 

4. The tare weight of cars. In what manner should the 
stenciled weight be ascertained and corrected? In correcting 
tare weights what tolerance should be allowed? 

5. When should the loaded car be first weighed, and to 
whom should notice of the weight be given? 

Under what circumstances should the original weight be 
changed, and to whom and how should such notice be given? 

What tolerance should be permitted before correcting the 
original weight, and should this be the same as applied to all 
commodities ? 


Vo. 54, No. 13. 


To what extent may platform scale weights or estimated 
weights be used in correcting track scale weights? 

Is there any distinction between those instances where the 
weight is first ascertained upon the track scales of the carrier 
and those where that weight is furnished by the shipper under 
a weighing agreement or otherwise? 

The commission will not at this time undertake to formu- 
late rules in detail as to the weighing of carload freight, but 
will hold that subject over pending present negotiations be- 
tween carriers and shippers looking to an agreement upon 
such rules, 


Reparation Awarded. 


Lindsay Brothers v. Chicago, & North Western. Opinion by 
the commitsison: 

In this case the complainant contends that the defendant’s 
rates of 19.5 cents per 100 lbs. in less than carloads and 11.4 
cents per 100 lbs. in carloads for the transportation of tank 
heaters, litter carriers and shoveling boards from Harvard, III, 
to Milwaukee, Wis., are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed 12 cents and 6 cents per 100 Ibs. respectively. Repara- 
tion was asked. The commission found that the rates now in 
effect on this traffic are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed 15 cents per 100 Ibs. on less than carload shipments and 
8 cents per 100 Ibs. on carload shipments and prescribed those 
rates for the future. (26 I. C. C., 329.) 


Transit Privilege Denied. 


Michigan Cereal Company v. Pere Marquette et al. Opinion 
by the commission: ; 

The complainant contends that the withdrawal by the defend- 
ants of the privilege of splitting peas in transit at Port Huron 
and Ubly when destined to the Pacific coast is discriminatory 
and seeks the re-establishment of this transit privilege. It was 
argued that as grain, including corn, barley, wheat, etc., moving 
to the Pacific coast was accorded milling-in-transit privileges, 
those privileges should also be extended to split peds, as that 
commodity was in fact a grain and was shown as such in cer- 
tain other tariffs. The commission found that there was not 
sufficient similarity or competition between peas and grain to 
warrant an order extending the transit privilege to peas. The 
defendants stated that they had not been aware of a transit 
privilege on peas until immediately prior to the date on which 
that privilege was withdrawn. The commission found that the 
transit privileges were not extended to split peas in transcon- 
tinental territory and decided that there was not sufficient ground 
for granting the relief sought. The complaint was dismissed. 
iL. G4. ae) 


Rates on Smokeless Powder Reduced. 


United States v. Wharton & Northern et al. Opinion by the 
commission: 

The complainant contends that smokeless powder and _ nitro- 
cellulose-wet are safe to handle and transport, and that as 
classified in official classification territory smokeless powder is 
unjustly and unreasonably assessed double first-class rates for 
lots under 10,000 lbs., and first-class rates for lots of 10,000 lbs., 
or over, and nitro-cellulose-wet is unjustly assessed first-class 
rates, any quantity. The commission found that smokeless 
powder was not as dangerous as some other explosives, and that 
it had in a large measure displaced some of the more dangerous 
varieties and thereby contributed to the increased safety of rail- 
road traffic. The commission decided that smokeless powder 
should not be classified higher than one and one half times the 
first-class rates in less than carload lots and second-class rates 
in carloads with a minimum of 20,000 Ibs., per car. As the use 
of nitro-cellulose-wet is rapidly diminishing, and as it was sus- 
ceptible to detonation by the explosion of another high ex- 
plosive nearby, no change was made in the classification of that 
commodity. (25 I. C. C., 309.) 


Equipment of Insufficient Capacity. 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company v. Northern Pacific et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 
The complainant. ordered a 30-ton box car, but the initial car- 
rier was unable to furnish a box car and offered instead a flat 
car which the complainant was obliged to accept. When loaded 
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to its full carrying capacity with fir lath the car furnished con- 
tained only 44,500 Ibs., though the car minimum was 60,000 Ibs. 
A car of the character ordered would have been loaded to or 
beyond its full minimum weight by this commodity. The com- 
plainant was charged 50 cents per 100 lbs., based on a car mini- 
mum of 60,000 Ibs., for the transportation of this shipment from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Omaha, Neb. The complainant contends that 
it was unjust to charge for more than the actual weight of the 
shipment, and asked for reparation. The tariffs of the defendants 
provide that when a car of the size ordered by shipper cannot 
be furnished, and a larger car is furnished, the larger car may 
be used on the basis of the minimum weight of the car ordered, 
or on the basis of actual weight of the shipment if greater than 
such minimum. There was no rule to govern the use of a flat 
car furnished in lieu of a box car ordered. The defendants 
were willing to make reparation on the basis claimed, but were 
not willing to publish a rule to meet similar conditions that 
might arise in the future. The commission decided that repa- 
ration should be awarded, and also that the defendants should 
be required to amend their tariff to make reasonable and proper 
provision to meet such conditions in the future, as the fault for 
not furnishing the desirable equipment lay with the carrier. 
(G 1. Cc. HB) 





Complaint Dismissed. 


Evens & Howard Fire Brick Company v. Wabash. Opinion 
by the commission: 

The alleged excessive charges on a carload shipment of fire 
brick from St. Louis, Mo., to Detroit, Mich., was found to have 
been due to the complainant’s error in making out the shipping 
ticket: GOT C, C, 152) 


Through Water and Rail Route Restored. 


Augusta & Savannah Steamboat Company v. Ocean Steam- 
ship Company of Savannah et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Prouty: 





The complainant operates a line of steamboats between - 


Augusta, Ga., and Savannah. The Ocean Steamship Company 
and the Merchants & Miners Transportation Company, two of 
the defendants, operate steamship lines between Savannah and 
New York, Philadelphia and other north Atlantic points. The 
remaining defendants are railroad companies leading from these 
various north Atlantic points to interior destinations. Prior to 
1905 joint rates were in force on traffic moving from Augusta 
to Savannah via the line of the complainant, then to north 
Atlantic ports by the defendants’ steamships and finally to the 
interior destinations by rail. A joint rate of this character is 
still in effect between Augusta and North Adams, Mass., upon 
cotton piece goods. The commission decided that as the de- 
fendants had voluntarily subjected themselves to the jurisdiction 
of the commission with respect to the traffic destined to North 
Adams, it had the power to compel the filing of similar tariffs 
with respect to other points similar to North Adams and in com- 
petition with it. At present the traffic moves from Augusta to 
Savannah by rail, thence to the northern Atlantic ports by the 
steamship lines of the defendant and finally to the interior 
destinations by rail. The commission found that the complainant 
had ample facilities for transferring its freight to the steamships 
of the defendants at Savannah, and ordered that through routes 
should be established between the same points over which they 
were in effect previous to their withdrawal by the defendant in 
1905. With regard to the rates the commission found that they 
ought to be slightly less than the present rail-water-and-rail 
rates, but could not decide as to the precise amount. The case 
will therefore be held open until satisfactory rates shall have 
been established. (26 I. C. C., 380.) 





Through Routes and Joint Rates Denied. 


Blakely Southern v. Atlantic Coast Line et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Meyer: 

The Blakely Southern is a 22-mile line extending from Blakely, 
ra., on the Central of Georgia, to Jakin, Ga., on the Atlantic 
oast Line. The complainant asks that the defendants be re- 
cuired to establish through routes and joint rates on interstate 
‘caffic to Jakin over the Central of Georgia and the complainant’s 
“nes, and to Blakely over the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
‘omplainant’s lines, equal to rates now in effect over the Atlantic 
Coast Line to Jakin and over the Central of Georgia to Blakely. 
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The Blakely Southern was built as a plant facility by the Flowers 
Lumber Company, at Jakin, and the Flowers Brothers Lumber 
Company, at Blakely.. This line was subsequently taken over 
by the Blakely Southern Railroad Company. One of the clauses 
of the contract provides that if equal rates are offered, all the 
business of the lumber company is to be delivered to the Blakely 
Southern. The connecting carriers have voluntarily established 
joint rates both intrastate and interstate to and from all local 
points on the Blakely Southern, but have refused to establish 
joint rates to and from Jakin and Blakely. The Georgia Rail- 
road Commission recently required the defendants to establish 
joint intrastate rates from Jakin via Blakely and from Blakely 
via Jakin. The commission found that if the complainant’s 
petition were granted, all of the lumber now moving out by the 
Atlantic Coast Line would move under the same rate via the 
Blakely Southern and the Central of Georgia and the Atlantic 
Coast Line would be compelled, by a competition benefiting only 
the Blakely Southern, to reduce its reasonably low rate in order 
to retain traffic to which it was properly entitled. The commis- 
sion found further that the shippers at Blakely and Jakin now 
enjoyed adequate transportation service. In nearly every in- 
stance class rates to points on the Blakely Southern are higher 
than the rates from the same points of origin to either Blakely 
or Jakin. This indicates that if competitive rates at Blakely 
and Jakin were established, the fourth section of the act would 
be violated by charging a higher rate for the shorter distance 
to one of the local stations than for the longer distance to one 
or another of the termini. The commission decided that the 
granting of the complainant’s petition would not materially 
benefit the shippers and dismissed the complaint. (26 I. C. 
C., 344.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Illinois railroad and warehouse commission has issued 
supplement No. 8 to its official express classification No. 21, 
effective April 1. : 


The Indiana railroad commission has entered an order re- 
ducing the freight rates in Indiana on crushed lime stone used 
for agricultural purposes. 


The Texas railroad commission has announced a public hearing 
on April 8, on a plan of revising the demurrage rules. A num- 
ber of detailed changes in the present rules have been proposed 
by shippers concerning the notice to be given consignees, and 
similar matters. 


The chairmen of the Michigan railroad commission, the public 
service commission of Ohio, and the railroad commission of In- 
diana, will appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington on April 4 to present oral arguments in support 
of the petition filed by the three commissions asking for the ad- 
dition of one or more classes to the Official Classification, and 
the arrangement of classes so that the rates applicable on com- 
modities named in the lowest class shall not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the rates on commodities named in the first class. 


The Missouri railroad and warehouse commission has served 
notice on the railways operating in Missouri that the approval 
of Western Classification No. 51 by the commission is denied, 
and that on all intrastate traffic Western Classification No. 50 
remains in force and effect. This action follows shortly after 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission allowing 
Western Classification No. 51 to go into effect with modifi- 
cations suggested by the commission, after a year of investi- 
gation, during which the new classification was suspended. 





COURT NEWS. 





The Supreme Court of Indiana has rendered a decision af- 
firming the action of the Marion county superior court, deny- 
ing an injunction asked by the Vandalia to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the headlight law of 1909. 


Judge Pollock, of the United States district court at Kansas 
City, Kan., has denied an injunction asked by five railway 
companies for the purpose of preventing the Kansas oil rate 
law of 1905 from going into effect. The injunction was denied 
on the ground that the law has been effectively repealed by the 
law creating the public utilities commission. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


C. S. Snow has been appointed auditor of the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas, and the Ft. Worth & Rio Grande, 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., succeeding E. B. Pierce, 
resigned. 


J. D. Nettleship, auditor of freight accounts of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, has been appointed assistant general auditor, 
succeding W: P. Newton, promoted; R. S. Hoxie, first as- 
sistant auditor of freight accounts, succeeds Mr. Nettleship; 
F. C. Freiburg, second assistant auditor of freight accounts, 
takes the place of Mr. Hoxie, and C. Goehausen succeeds Mr. 
Freiburg; all with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. T. Hardin, assistant vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, at New York, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation, maintenance and construction 
of the New York Central & Hudson River and the Ottawa & 
New York, with headquarters at Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. Abraham Tracy Hardin was born in 1868, in 
South Carolina, and graduated from the University of South 
Carolina with the degree of civil engineer in 1894. He had 
been a telegraph operator in 1882 on the Richmond & Danville, 
and from 1882 to 1890 he was agent and stenographer on the 
same road. He attended college from 1890 to 1894, and then 
for four years was in the maintenance of way department of 
the Southern Railway. From 1898 to September, 1899, he was 
supervisor and division engineer of the Eastern division of 
the New York Central & Hudson River, and was then to Feb- 
ruary, 1903, engineer of track, on the same road. He was 
promoted in February, 1903, to engineer of maintenance of 
way, and from July, 1905, to June, 1906, was assistant to the 
general manager, becoming assistant general manager in June, 
1906, which position he held until April, 1912, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president. His appointment as_ vice- 
president takes effect April 1. 


J. J. Bernet, assistant vice-president of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Lake Erie & Western, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Peoria & Eastern, Cin- 
cinnati Northern, Toledo 
& Ohio Central, Zanes- 
ville & Western, Chi- 
cago, Indiana & South- 
ern and the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, has been 
appointed vice-president 
of those roads, in charge 
of operation, mainte- 
mance and construction, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective April 
1. Mr. Bernet was born 
February 9, 1868, at 
Brant, Erie county, New 
York. He was educated 
in the public schools of 
Buffalo, and began rail- 
way work in 1889 as 
telegraph operator for 
the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern. He was 
advanced to train des- 
patcher in March, 1895, 
was trainmaster of the 
Eastern division from April, 1901, to March, 1903, when he 
became assistant superintendent of that division. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1905, he was made superintendent of the same division, 
and in Nevember of that year he was promoted to assistant 
general superintendent of that road, which position he retained 
until October 1, 1906. He was then advanced to the general 
superintendency, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Bernet subsequently, on June 1, 1911, was made assistant to 
vice-president of the New York Central lines west of Buffalo, 
and was appointed assistant vice-president of the same lines 





J. J. Bernet. 
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on April 15, 1912. He now becomes vice-president of those 
roads, in charge of operation, maintenance and construction, 
with headquarters at Chicago, as noted above. 


Operating Officers. 


W. D. Jenkins, private secretary to President Freeman of 
the International & Great Northern, has been appointed in- 
spector of transportation and stations of that road and the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


C. F. Smith, assistant superintendent of the Idaho division 
of the Oregon Short Line at Nampa, Idaho, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Montana division, with headquarters at 
Pocatello, Idaho, succeeding W. R. Armstrong, resigned. 


Traffic Officers. 


George J. Holder has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash. 


H. O. Post, city passenger agent of the Chicago Great West- 
ern at Des Moines, Ia., has resigned to go with the Star Land 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


E. C. Ferguson has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., in place of F. A. Eisminger, resigned. 


Daniel J. McCarroll has been promoted to soliciting freight 
agent, of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with office at 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding W. A. Hammer, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


G. R. Bierman, traveling passenger agent of the Union Pa- 
cific system, with office at Chicago, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as traveling passenger agent, in place of W. G. 
Carmichael, who has been appointed to a similar position at 
Chicago. 


R. H. De Treville, traveling passenger agent of the Louisville 
& Nashville, at Evansville, Ind., has been appointed city pas- 
senger and ticket agent with office at Evansville succeeding 
L. C. Wolfe, resigned. W.M. Wood, traveling passenger agent 
at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent succeeding Mr. De Treville, but with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. W. H. Mustaine, city passenger agent at Nashville 
succeeds Mr. Wood, and D. R. Murray succeeds Mr. Mustaine. 


George B. Haynes, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has already been announced in these columns, was 
born August 22, 1871, at Ainsworth, Iowa. He was graduated 
from the Omaha (Neb.) high school in 1890, and began rail- 
way work March 16, 1891, with the Union Pacific at Omaha. 
He entered the employ of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
December 28, 1892, as a clerk in the office of the general western 
agent at Omaha, and was promoted to passenger agent June 1, 
1893, being made city passenger agent in?1897. On June 1, 1903, 
Mr. Haynes was appointed traveling passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago; from October 1, 1907, to July 15, 1911, he 
was immigration agent, and on the latter date he became as- 
sistant general passenger agent, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion to general passenger agent, as 
above noted. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


J. H. Roach has been appointed assistant engineer of con- 
struction of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Samuel W. McClure has been appointed resident engineer 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at Erie, Pa., in place 
of H. W. Fenno, transferred. 


C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway proper, has been appointed chief engineer of the 
system, with headquarters at Chicago, succeding C. A. Morse, 
effective April first. 


Frank Hopper, division master mechanic of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Estherville, Iowa, has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at West Duluth, Minn. 
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J. E. Saunders, assistant signal engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, has resigned to become office engineer in 
the signal department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J. 


R. L. Stewart, master mechanic of the Missouri division of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Trenton, Mo., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Chicago Terminal and Illinois 
divisions, with headquarters at Chicago, in place of L. A. Rich- 
ardson, promoted. E. J. Harris, master mechanic of the Kansas 
City Terminal division at Armourdale, Kan., succeeds Mr. 
Stewart. J. C. Rhodes, road foreman of equipment at Trenton, 
Mo., has been appointed master mechanic of the Dakota di- 
vision, with headquarters at Estherville, Ia., succeeding Frank 
Hopper, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 





P. J. Tapp, commercial agent of the Southern, at Kansas City, 
Mo., died suddenly in that city on March 20, aged 50 years. 


Howard W. Rogers, traveling freight agent of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., died in that 
city on March 14, aged 30 years. 


E. A. Peck, superintendent of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., was found dead near Hot 
Springs, Ark., on March 20. It is stated that he committed 
suicide owing to continued ill health, Mr. Peck was 61 years 
old and had been superintendent.at Pine Bluff since June, 1901. 
From June, 1893, to April, 1901, he was general superintendent 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and previous to 
December, 1892, he had been with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis for some years as an assistant general 
superintendent and general superintendent. 


Abraham Fell, formerly general western freight agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Buffalo, N. Y., died at his 
home in that city on January 19. He was born in England in 
1832, and at the age of 13 began work on the London & North 
Western, remaining with that company until 1858, when he came 
to America and became superintendent of the Buffalo & Lake 
Huron, of Canada, with headquarters at Buffalo. He was sub- 
sequently made general manager. After the road was leased to 
the Grand Trunk, he became general agent of the Merchants’ 
Despatch Transportation Company at Detroit, and later he went 
to Buffalo to establish that company’s foreign freight business. 
He then returned to Detroit to go with the Detroit & Mil- 
waukee, now a part of the Grand Trunk. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed eastern freight agent for the- Michigan Central and 
the Great Western, with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. Sub- 
sequently he represented the Great Western, at Buffalo, and 
later the Blue Line, Fast Freight Line, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
at Scranton. When the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
completed its road from Binghamton to Buffalo, he was made 
general western freight agent of that road, with headquarters 
at Buffalo. He was instrumental in building up the freight 
business for the Lackawanna, also in establishing a line of steam- 
boats on the lakes in connection with that road, the Lackawanna 
Transportation Company. After 20 years’ service with the 
Lackawanna, and completing 51 years of railway service, he 
retired from activé work. 





ELECTRIFICATION OF Lonpon’s SUBURBAN RatLways.—The Lon- 
don, Brighton & South Coast Railway, England, which since 
1909 has electrified some 70 miles of its suburban lines, has re- 
cently decided upon a further electrification to include, when 
completed, at least 170 miles of additional trackage. The work 
will be commenced as soon as the plans are completed and will 
extend over four years. The lines to be transformed will be di- 
vided into sections and the work will be proceeded with accord- 
ingly. Under the scheme the whole of the company’s suburban 
system comprised within the area extending from London to 
Croydon, Purley, and Coulsdon, and from London to Sutton 
and Cheam, is to be electrified. This action has been decided 


upon in view of the satisfactory results of the company’s electric 
service now in operation and of the steady growth of compe- 
tition from other forms of transport, notably the street car and 
‘he motor bus. 
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Eguipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue Repustic Iron & STEEL Company has ordered 1 six® 
wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue NorroLK SouTHERN has ordered 4 consolidation loco- 
motives and 10 ten-wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THE Mac a Mac Corporation has ordered 1 mogul locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. The dimensions of 
the cylinders will be 19 in. x 26 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 56 in., and the total weight in working order will 
be 133,000 Ibs. 


THE Burrato, Rocuester & PittsBuRGH, mentioned in an un- 
confirmed item in the Railway Age Gazette of March 14, as hav- 
ing ordered 15 locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, has ordered 12 mikado locomotives and 3 Faciie type loco- 
motives from that company. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL has ordered 5 consolidation locomotives 
and 4 Pacific type locomotives from the Montreal Locomotive 
Company. The dimensions of the cylinders of the consolidation 
locomotives will be 24 in. x 32 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 63 in., and the total weight in working order 
will be 236,000 Ibs. The dimensions of the cylinders of the 
Pacific type locomotives will be 23% in. x 28 in.; the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 73 in., and the total weight in 
working order will be 245,000 Ibs. All of these locomotives will 
be equipped with superheaters. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue HockineG VALLEY is in the market for 1,000 freight cars. 


THe New Jersey Zinc Company is in the market for 12 
dump cars. 


Tue ILLtinots CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 fruit cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe Havana CENTRAL is closing contracts as follows: Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, 450 flat cars; Standard Steel Car 
Company, 250 box cars; Wason Manufacturing Company, 12 
passenger cars. This company is still in the market for 50 coal 
cars. 


THE BurraLo, RocHEester & PitTTsBuRGH has ordered 27 all- 
steel passenger cars from the Pullman Company. This order 
will comprise 2 café observation cars, 3 combination passenger 
and mail cars, 3 baggage cars, 2 combination baggage and mail 
cars, 10 coaches and 7 combination baggage and passenger cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Cuicaco & Atton has ordered 7,000 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 





SIGNALING. 





The Southern Railway is to install automatic block signals on 
the line between Alexandria, Va., and Orange, Va., 78 miles. 
With the automatic block system of the Washington Terminal 
Company, the entire line from Washington, D. C., to Orange, 
Va., on the completion of this work, will be operated under 
automatic signals. 





RAILROAD TO CONNECT SPAIN AND FRANCE.—Construction work 
is under way on the Trans-Pyrenean Railway, which will connect 
Ax, in the southeastern corner of France, with Puigcerda and 
Ripoll, in the province of Gerona, in the northeastern portion of 
Spain. The distance from Ripoll to Puigcerda is about 22 miles, 
and the distance from Puigcera to Ax is about 25 miles. Work 
on the Tosas tunnel, about half way between Ripoll and Puig- 
cerda, which will be 3.1 miles long, has been commenced. This 
tunnel is being driven from both sides and on the southern side 
about 200 yds. have already been completed. 
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Supply Trade News. 


F. A. Mazzur & Co., 141 Milk street, Boston, Mass., have been 
appointed New England representatives for the Kerr Turbine 
Company, Wellsville, N. Y. 


The Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has moved its New York office from 30 Church street, to 
the Grand Central Terminal building. 





The Galena Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa., has declared 
a common stock dividend of,50 per cent. This distribution will 
increase the company’s common stock from $8,000,000 to 
$12,000,000, as has been authorized by the stockholders. 


The Railway Steel-Spring Company, New York, has declared 
a dividend of 2 per cent. on its common stock. This is the first 
dividend on the common stock paid by this company since 1908. 
Last year the company earned nearly 6 per cent. on the common 
stock, compared with about one-quarter of 1 per cent. in 1911. 


Chrome-vanadium steel, made by the American Vanadium 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been specified for the main axles 
and main crank pins of the 60 mikado locomotives and 30 Pacific 
type locomotives recently ordered by the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
tires of the 10 Mallet locomotives recently ordered by that road 
will be made of the same material. 


The Universal Portland Cement Company has started work 
on the construction of a new plant at Duluth, Minn. This plant 
will cost about $1,700,000, and will have an output of 1,400,000 
bbls. of Universal Portland cement a year. The plant will be 
electrically operated throughout, requiring about 5,000 h. p. 
Work will be pushed as rapidly as possible, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation in 1914. With its present 
plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh this will give the company a 
total output of 45,000 bbls. a day, or 13,500,000 bbls. a year. 
During the year 1912, the banner year of the company, the ship- 
ments of Universal Portland cement amounted to 10,047,499 bbls. 


W. H. Foster has resigned as master mechanic of the Hudson 
division of the New York Central & Hudson River, to accept 
a position with the Ashton Valve Company, as representative 
jin the railroad department, with headquarters in New York 
Mr. Foster was born June 29, 1873, and entered railway service 
in June, 1889. After considerable experience in shop work, 
and as fireman and locomotive engineer, he became air brake 
instructor for the American Magazine Company, and later be- 
came connected in the same capacity with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. In February, 1902, he was appointed super- 
visor of air brakes for the New York Central, and in 1907 his 
jurisdiction was extended over the Boston & Albany, which 
placed him in charge of air brake instruction on all divisions 
of the New York Central lines east of Buffalo. On January 1, 
1908, he was promoted to master mechanic. 


Announcement has been made of a plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the Allis-Chalmers Company, following the sale of 
the properties of the old company in Wisconsin to the re- 
organization committee, pursuant to the order of the United 
States district court of Milwaukee. The new company has been 
organized under the name of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. It is expected that the remaining properties in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and California also will shortly be ac- 
quired on behalf of the reorganization committee. The prop- 
erties will be taken over by the new company and operations 
conducted under the new management at an early date. The 
board of directors of the new company has been elected as 
follows: Otto H. Falk, president, Milwaukee; Oliver C. Fuller, 
president Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee; J. D. Mor- 
timer, president Milwaukee Light, Heat and Traction Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Gustave Pabst, president Pabst Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee; Fred Vogel, Jr., president First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee; Max Pam, Chieago; F. O. Wetmore, 
vice-president First National Bank, Chicago; John H. McClem- 
ent, chairman of the board, New York; Arthur W. Butler, of 
Butler, Herrick & Kip, New York; Charles W. Cox, of Robert 
Winthrop & Co., New York; Oscar L. Gubelman, of Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, New York; R. G. Hutchins, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce, New York; Arthur Coppell, 
of Maitland, Coppell & Company, New York; William C. Pot- 
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ter, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
and James P. Winchester, president Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. The board of directors has appointed 
an executive committee consisting of Mr. Vogel, chairman, and 
Messrs. Falk, Fuller, Mortimer and Pabst. 


Samuel T. Fulton, general sales agent of the Railway Steel 
Spring Company, New York, with office in that city, has- been 
made a vice-president of that company, with office in New York. 

Mr, Fulton was born at 
Topeka, Kan., January 
11, 1856, and after re- 
ceiving a public school 
education entered rail- 
Way service as messen- 
ger in the telegraph 
office of the Kansas Pa- — 
cific at Topeka on July 
1, 1879. During the next 
four years he was tele- 
graph operator and 
agent at various stations 
on the Kansas Pacific 
and Union Pacific and 
for the following two 
years telegraph operator 
for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at 
Topeka. He went to the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe as secretary to 
ae the superintendent of 
S. T. Fulton. machinery in 1885; and 
in 1888 was made sec- 


_retary to the general superintendent at Chicago. In 1889 he 


went to the Chesapeake & Ohio as train despatcher, and in 
1890 he was made secretary to the freight traffic manager of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. He became a sten- 
ographer to the chairman of the Central Traffic Association of 
Chicago in 1891 and in the following year was made secretary 
to the freight traffic manager of the Kansas City & Memphis. 
In 1893 he became chief clerk to the general superintendent of 
the same road; in 1895, chief clerk to the president and general 
manager, and in 1899, assistant to the president of that road. 
He was made chief clerk to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the St. Louis & San Francisco at St. Louis in August, 
1901, and from January, 1902 to February, 1903, he was general 
manager of the Crowe Coal & Mining Company, of Kansas City. 
On resigning that posftion he returned to railway service as 
assistant to the vice-president of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
and in April, 1904, he went to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific as assistant to the president, which position he held until 
December 1, 1909. After the segregation of the Rock Island 
and the Frisco, Mr. Fulton entered the railway supply business 
as western manager of the Railway Steel Spring Company, with 
office at Chicago. On March 1, 1912, he was made general sales 
agent of that company, which position he held until his appoint- 
ment to the vice-presidency, as mentioned above. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Cuicaco & North WEsTERN.—The passenger department has 
issued an interesting illustrated pamphlet on “How to Grow 
Sugar Beets.” 


BLACKSMITHING.—Tate, Jones & Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has published a small instructive folder on Blacksmithing 
and drop forging. 

BaTTERY CHARGING.—The General Electric Company has de- 
voted bulletin No. 4085 to its battery charging motor generator 
sets for railway signaling. 


Motor Cars.—The Buda Company has issued a folder de- 
voted to its various types of section motor cars, inspection motor 
cars and track velocipede cars. 


Denver & Rio GranpE.—The passenger department has issued 
an interesting folder describing the attractions of its route to 
the Pacific coast in connection with the Twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, to be 
held in Los Angeles, July 9 to 14. 
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ARTESIAN Bett.—This company has given a contract for 
building an extension, it is said, from Christine, Tex., south- 
west to Crowther, and work will be started at once. 


Bic BLtacxroot.—See Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Bic Sanpy & Kentucky.—An officer is quoted as saying that 
a contract has been given to John O’Kelley, Ashland, Ky., to 
build a section of 10 miles from Stafford station south. This 
company was incorporated last year to build from a point on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio in Johnson county, Ky., south to coal 
and timber lands, in all about 31 miles. W. H. Dawkins, presi- 
dent, T. N. Fannin, vice-president, Ashland, Ky., and L. N. 
Davis, treasurer. (September 27, p. 598.) 


BIRMINGHAM & TuscaLoosa Raitway & Utivities Company.— 
Incorporated in Alabama, it is said, to build from Gadsden 
southwest via Attalla, Ashville, Birmingham and Bessemer to 
Tuscaloosa, about 130 miles, and to operate a belt line in Tusca- 
loosa county. The incorporators include C. R. Carter and C. A. 
Gannon of Birmingham. 


3RYAN & CoLLecE INTERURBAN.—This company will extend its 
line, it is said, from Bryan, Tex., to Stone City, 6 miles. 


BurraLo, RocuesTteR & PiTTsBuRGH.—This company will let 
contracts at an early date, it is said, for laying second track 
between Rochester, N. Y., and Scottsville, 12 miles. Contracts 
will also be let for the construction of a classification yard on 
the south side of the barge canal, two miles outside the city of 
Rochester. Ten miles of track will be laid in the yard. 


CamBRIDGE & CHESAPEAKE.—This company will build a 25- 
mile line, it is said, from Cambridge, Md., southwest via Church 
Creek and Taylors Island, to Fox Creek. V. C. Carroll, Cam- 
bridge, may be addressed. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Contracts for building the final section of 
the Kootenay Central through the Windermere valley in British 
Columbia are reported let as follows: To Burns & Jordan, Spo- 
kane, Wash., for work on 60 miles. Another contract for work 
on 20 miles has been let to Boomer & Hughes, also of Spokane. 


Cuicaco, MirwauKeEE & St. Paut—According to press report 
the Big Blackfoot Railway, a subsidiary of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has asked permission to change its ar- 
ticles of incorporation in Montana, to allow it to extend from 
the south line of section 20, township 14 north, range 11 west, 
in Powell county, Mont., near Ovando, northeast through Lewis 
and Clark county, to a point on or near Sun river in township 
21 north, range 1 west, near Fort Shaw, in Cascade county, 
about 110 miles. John R. Toole, president. 


GAINESVILLE & NorTHWESTERN.—This road is now in operation 
from Gainesville, Ga., north to North Helen 37 miles. 


INDEPENDENCE, NeopesHA & TopeKA TrAcTION.—Surveys have 
been made for a line, it is said, from Neodesha, Kan., south to 
Independence, about 20 miles. Dr. T. Blakesley, president, 
Neodesha. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—President T. J. Freeman 
is quoted as saying that the International & Great Northern 
and the Texas & Pacific will carry out a large amount of im- 
provement work during the present year. The entire eastern 
division of the T. & P. will be re-ballasted from Texarkana, 
Ark., to Fort Worth, Tex. New rails are also to be laid on 
sections of the T. & P. and the I. & G. N. 


INTERSTATE DEVELOPMENT CoMPANY’s Lines.—An officer writes 
that the company was organized, to promote and construct about 
92 miles of main and branch lines. A point on the Gulf of 
Mexico in Texas will be one of the terminals. All preliminary 
reports, estimates of cost of construction and equipment have 
been approved and accepted by the financial backers. The com- 
pony expects to develop a traffic in lumber, cotton, live stock, 
avricultural products and mineral products. Dr. R. B. Bledsoe, 
president, and Colonel C. A. McCarthy, secretary and chief en- 
gineer, both of Lufkin, Tex. (See Texas Roads, March 14, p. 
5203,) 


NTERSTATE Raritroap & TRAcTION.—Incorporated in Kansas 
with $500,000 capital, and headquarters at Blackwell, Okla., to 
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build from Arkansas City, Kan., south via Chilocco, Okla., Black- 
well and Tontkawa to Ponca City, about 50 miles. O. L. Brown, 
president, Arkansas City, Kan., J. M. Van Winkle and C. B. 
Harold of Ponca City, Okla., and W. L. Cunningham, Arkansas 
City, Kan., are incorporators. 


Iowa NortTHERN.—Incorporated in Iowa, it is said, to build 
from Clinton, Iowa, northwest to Turkey river in Clayton 
county. S. G. Durant, president, Clinton. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has been given to F. H. Clem- 
mens & Company, for excavation work and putting in an addi 
tional track, at the entrance to the Bethlehem Steel Works, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. The cost of the work is $50,000. 


MILWAUKEE, Peoria & St. Louis.—According to press report 
financial arrangements have been made and work will probably 
be started next June on the line projected some time ago from 
Peoria, Ill, north to Rockford, 120 miles. F. W. Cherry, 
Princeton, Ill., is back of the project, and B. Schreiner is chief 
engineer. (January 26, 1912, p. 176.) 


Missour!, Kansas & TexAs.—President C. E. Schaff is quoted 
as saying, that the company will not begin work at an early 
date constructing the extensions that are provided for in the 
bill authorizing the merger of several of the company’s lines 
in Texas into the M. K. & T. system. Improvements to cost 
more than $2,000,000 will be made this year on the Texas lines. 
The construction of the gap between the main line and the 
Trinity-Colmesneil line will be carried on as rapidly as possible. 
(March 14, p. 529.) 


Paciric & IpAHo NorTHERN.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that the company is planning to build the extension this year 
from New Meadows, Idaho, north along the Little Salmon river 
(November 29, p. 1063.) 


RicHMoND, PortLtAND & Fort Wayne (Electric).—Incorpo- 
rated in Indiana with $100,000 capital, and principal office at 
Portland, Ind., to build from Fort Wayne, south via Decatur, 
Berne, Geneva, Portland, Winchester and Lyon to Richmond, 
about 90 miles. G. S. Straub, C. F. Harbison, R. J. McCarty 
and C. H. Frank are directors. 


San Antonio & Austin INTERURBAN.—Surveys are being made 
for the line from San Antonio, Tex., northeast to Austin, with 
a branch to Seguin, and construction will be started within a 
few weeks. W. B. Tuttle, of San Antonio, is at the -head of 
the project. (January 24, p. 191.) 


SAVANNAH & SouTHERN.—An officer of this company, which 
operates a line from Norden, Ga., southwest to Willie 13 miles, 
and 4 miles of spur lines, writes that surveys are being made 
for an extension from Willie southwest to Glenville, about 20 
miles. The company plans to eventually build an extension east 
via Clyde to Savannah. 


SEATTLE, Port ANGELES & Lake Crescent.—A contract has 
been given to the C. J. Erickson Construction Company to build 
from Oak Bay, Wash., via Sequim and Port Angeles, thence 
west via Lake Crescent. The work is now under way, and in- 
cludes a trestle over the Elwah river. There will also be a two- 
mile sea wall at Port Angeles bay. Michael Earles, president; 
M. C. Morrow, secretary, and C. J. Erickson, chief engineer, 
Downs building, Seattle. 


Sioux VALLEY & NorTHERN.—Incorporation will be asked for 
soon by this company, with a capital of $1,000,000 and head- 
quarters at Watertown, S. Dak. The plans call for building 
through Codington, Grant and Roberts county to the north line 
of South Dakota, about 100 miles. The incorporators include 
F. T. Heathcote, C. T. Jones, T.:N. Bergam, J. E.’ Mitchell and 
Mark Johnson. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—An officer writes that all the contracts 
are let for building the Willametta-Pacific from Eugene, Ore., 
west to a point on the Pacific coast near the Suislaw river, 
thence south to Marshfield, about 123 miles. Twohy Bros., 
and McArthur, Perks & Company, Ltd., are the contractors. 


SOUTHERN TRACTION.—Thts company is building between Dallas 
and Waco and between Dallas and Corsicana, a total of 158 
miles. The Waco division will eventually be extended south to 
Austin, about 100 miles. The line is in operation between Dallas 
and Waxahachie and the section to Waco will be completed 
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about July 1. The line to Corsicana is under contract to be 
finished by August. (January 10, p. 88.) 


SOUTHWESTERN TRACTION.—This company is planning to build 
an extension, it is said, from Temple, Tex., northeast to Marlin, 
about 30 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—See International & Great Northern. 


Texas Roaps (Electric)—The Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., is making plans, it is said, to build 
an interurban line between Dallas, Tex., and Terrell, about 
30 miles, and between Beaumont and Port Arthur, 25 miles. 
It also owns the Rio Grande Valley Traction, which was or- 
ganized to build between El Paso and Fabens, about 30 miles. 

A syndicate of Houston, Tex., and Beaumont men, represented 
by John W. Maxcy, an engineer of Houston, is said to be promot- 
ing the construction of an interurban line between Austin and 
San Antonio, via Lockhart. The plans also call for extending 
the line east to Houston. 

Joseph A. Davidson, of Indianapolis, Ind., and associates, are 
reported back of a project to build an interurban line between 
Austin, Tex., and Smithville via Lockhart, Stowall and Bastrop, 
about 40 miles. 

E. P. Turner, of Dallas, Tex., and associates are promoting 
the construction of an interurban line, it is said, between Dallas 
and Wichita Falls via Denton, about 150 miles, and between 
Dallas and Glenrose, about 60 miles. 


WILLAMETTA-Paciric.—See Southern Pacific. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


Catasauqua, Pa.—The Central of New Jersey has given a 
contract to the American Bridge Company, New York, for put- 
ting up a through riveted truss over the Lehigh canal in 
Catasauqua. 


Farrsury, Nes.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 


.announced that appropriations have been made for the en- 


largement of its shops at this point, the erection of a $30,000 
passenger station, and additional freight facilities. 


FRANKForT, InNp—The Lake Erie & Western is to begin 
work shortly on the erection of a new station and freight 
house. 


Miter, Inp.—It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio will 
expend $800,000 in leveling the sand dunes, and constructing 
yards and a terminal at this point. 


Musxkocer, Oxta.—The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf has let 
contracts for the erection of new shops and other improve- 
ments at this point, to cost about $250,000. 


Newnan, GA—The Central of Georgia and the city officers 
of Newnan will jointly put up a 125 ft. span steel truss over 
the tracks of the Central of Georgia, with trestle approaches in 
Newnan. The bridge construction is being carried on by the 
railway company’s forces, and the approaches by the city officers. 


Soutn Benp, Inp.—The Grand Trunk has announced that 
work will be started. immediately on the erection of a new 
$50,000 passenger station. 


Syracuse, Inp.—The Baltimore & Ohio has given a contract 
to the Youngstown Construction Co., New York, to build a 
passenger station at Syracuse. It will be of pressed brick and 
red tile construction with tile floors, 69 ft. x 21 ft. The improve- 
ments will cost about $13,000. 


WALKERTON, INpD.—A contract has been given by the Balti- 
more & Ohio to P. Farrell, Cincinnati, Ohio, to build a passenger 
station at Walkerton. It will be of pressed brick construction, 
with red tile roof and tile floors, 55 ft. x 30 ft. The platforms 
will be of brick with concrete curbs. The cost of the station 
will be about $10,000. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR New LIne 1n Ecuapor.—Specifications for 
the construction of the Babahoya-to-Balzapamba railroad, 
Ecuador, will be loaned on application to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. This is to be a 
3714 mile line from the city of Babahoya, capital of the province 
of Los Rios to the village of Balzapamba. 
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ATLANTIC & NorTH CaroLina—The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle says that E. C. Duncan, vice-president of the 
Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern, has offered to all stockholders. 
of the Atlantic & North Carolina to buy their stock at 75. 
The state of North Carolina owns $1,266,500 of the total 
$1,797,200 stock. The state has appointed a special committee 
to make recommendations to the legislature in regard to this 
offer. 


CANADA SOUTHERN.—The New York Stock Exchange has listed 
$22,500,000 consolidated guaranteed 5 per cent. bonds of 
1912-1962, guaranteed principal and interest by the Michigan 
Central. 


Cuicaco & Atton.—The $2,500,000 3-year 5 per cent. notes. 
which matured March 15 were paid in cash at the United. 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, New York. 


Mexican Union.—This company, which took over the Torres. 
& Minas-Prietas Railway, has authorized an issue of prior 
lien debenture bonds to pay for completing the line to Ures. 
The first mortgage debenture bondholders have voted to ac- 
cept a reduction in interest on their bonds from 6 per cent. 
to 3 per cent., making the agreement retroactive and effective 
August 12. 


New York CEentraL & Hupson River.—Stockholders are to 
vote on April 16 on the question of consolidating with the 
New York Central, the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg and 
other subsidiary companies. The plan will call for an in- 
crease in capital stock outstanding of the N. Y. C. & H. R. 
of $2,851,700. 


NorroLk & WESTERN.—The subscriptions for the new issue of 
Norfolk & Western convertible 4% per cent. bonds closed 
Tuesday. The stockholders very generally took their allot- 
ments and of the $18,353,000 offered approximately $17,500,000 
or 95 per cent. was subscribed. Of this subscription about 
$11,000,000 was first instalment paid and $6,500,000 was full 
paid. 


PENNSYLVANIA RarL_roAp.—The directors have approved of the 
long term lease of the railroad property and franchise of the 
West Jersey & Seashore on the terms prescribed by the latter 
company, namely: 

1. A guaranteed rental of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
common stock. 

2. The interest on its bonds, taxes and other fixed charges. 

3. The lease to become effective July 1, 1913. 

4. On July 1, 1913, when the new lease goes into’ effect a 
dividend of 1% per cent. in cash is to be paid to the common 
stockholders. 

The lease will be submitted for approval by the stockholders 
of the W. J. & S. S., at a special meeting to be called for that 
purpose on April 30, 1913. 


Pere MarguettTe.—At the sale of the $16,000,000 5 per cent. 
50-year improvement and refunding mortgage bonds on 
Thursday of last week, mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of March 21, the bonds were bid in by the committee rep- 
resenting the $8,000,000 6 per cent. noteholders under which 
notes these bonds were deposited as collateral. The price 
bid was $6,400,000. 


ToLepo & Cuicaco INTERURBAN.—The superior court of Allen 
county, Ind., has oidered the sale of this electric road at an 
upset price of $550,000. 





RaiLway DEVELOPMENT IN CHILE.—The Chilean government’s 
railway extension program very thoroughly covers the country 
and when completed will be one of the most complete systems in 
Latin America. At the close of 1912 there were 2,393 miles of 
government railways in operation, with 1,337 miles under con- 
struction, and 3,008 miles of projected railways, making in all 
6,738 miles. The government has under. consideration the mak- 
ing of a loan sufficient to equip the railways properly with roll- 
ing stock and to double track certain portions of the lines where 
the traffic is exceptionally heavy, as between Valparaiso and 
Santiago. 





